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Lone Marie. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


Cuartrr XVI. 


VAIN WORDS. 


T is not at once that the bewildered mind accommodates itself 
to an abrupt shift of conditions: otherwise Marie would doubt- 
less have hailed with joy the appearance of Theodore White upon 
a scene where his aid and intervention were pressingly required. 
But she had for so long regarded him in the light of a pertinacious, 
superfluous, would-be dictator, who, when he came, would be sure 
to give her trouble, that she quite forgot how useful he was now 
likely to be as an ally, and her heart sank at the sight of him, 
looking, as he always did, strong, alert and ready to cope in 
vigorous fashion with any problem that might be presented to 
him for solution. Her heart sank, but her eyes did not under a 
gaze which said more to her than he could express at that first 
moment of meeting, and if her manner of shaking hands with him 
was meant to convey the impression that his arrival was an event 
of too little importance to her to cause her pleasure or the reverse, 
it attained its rather unkind purpose. 

With Gordon Heneage she contrived to avoid shaking hands at 
all, and it was not without intention that she seated herself facing 
the windows towards which his back was turned, so that she could 
distinguish little more against the strong light than the outline 
of a personality which had become on a sudden odious to her. 
That she thus conspicuously exhibited her own white face, which 
in all probability told a story that he would not be slow to read, 
was @ detail of which she was conscious and which did not 
disturb her. Mr. Heneage was welcome to conjecture from her 
countenance what he would in any case hear from her lips before 
long; she despised him too heartily to care what he thought, 
although she wished to spare herself the discomfort of contem- 
plating him. 
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It appeared, however, that he either formed no conjectures or 
had self-command enough to refrain from betraying them. He 
was entirely at his ease; he chatted in a style neither more nor 
legs lively than was his wont; with little help from Theodore and 
none from Marie, he sustained a conversation which had to be 
sustained somehow and which had the effect of being in no way 
forced. 

“You must have had about enough of selling at charity bazaars 
after yesterday’s experience, Miss Ludlow,” he laughingly re- 
marked. “TI like our friend Mrs. Strover casually going off with 
all her ill-gotten gains in her possession and leaving you to 
square the irate dowagers! One can only suppose that her wits 
must have gone wool-gathering as a natural result of having 
been busied for so many hours at a stretch with those appalling 
specimens of fancy-work.” 

“You have seen Mrs. Strover then?” said Marie; and it 
seemed to her that her voice, as she put the question, had an 
almost ludicrously hollow and tragic ring, though perhaps it did 
not so strike her hearers. 

“ No, I haven’t seen her yet,” he answered, still laughing, “ but 
I had a lengthy effusion from her this morning, telling me all 
about it.” 

Of course he had been told all about it, and it was odd if he did 
not guess that Marie had been granted the same privilege. Yet 
he could allude to the circumstance without the faintest trace of 
discomfiture! Was this courage, or was it the very sublimity 
of impudence? Like Theodore White, but with even better 
reason, Marie felt moved to reluctant admiration of that quality 
which had always seemed to her to be Gordon Heneage’s most 
salient characteristic, but for which she had never yet been able 
to hit upon the right name. It is indeed, as all the world knows, 
human and inevitable to admire capacities outside the limits of 
one’s personal grasp. 

The reappearance of Mrs. Barron relieved a situation which 
threatened to grow tense. Mrs. Barron’s confidence in her trusty 
councillor was so implicit that she had already achieved mental 
transfer of all her cares to his broad shoulders, persuaded that he 
would make short work of them and that all would now be well. 
Her spirits, consequently, were higher than they had been for a 
long time past, and found outlet in a not unwelcome stream of 
garrulity. 

“ Having you here is as good as a breath of fresh Western air,” 
she told Theodore; “the thick stuff that Londoners have to fill 
their lungs with isn’t like air at all, is it? You make me feel as 
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if I didn’t want to live anywhere except at St. Paul; though I’m 
free to confess that I always felt sort of banished when I did live 
there. And how is Lucilla?—and what have people been doing 
on Summit Avenue all this time? You haven’t given me any 
home news yet.” 

“You haven’t given me the chance,” said Theodore. 

“ You shall have all the chances you can want and a great many 
more than you would spare me if we were in America. Why not 
send round to the hotel for your baggage and come and stay with 
us? I believe we have half a dozen empty bedrooms, and we 
should be only too pleased to have you occupy one of them, 
shouldn’t we, Marie?” 

It was perhaps rather too much to expect of Marie that she 
should second this invitation; although, in view of her own 
proposed desertion, she might have done so without much fear of 
personal inconvenience. But if she had no encouragement to 
offer to Mr. White, she was not the less appreciative of his tact in 
pleading for none by word or look and of the quiet, courteous self- 
possession which—despite certain indelible memories—enabled 
him to discourse pleasantly upon matters of general interest in 
the dining-room, whither the quartet presently adjourned, with- 
out waiting for Gracie. He was in truth a man with whom— 
apart from the unfortunate aspiration which he had refased to 
drop at command—she had never had any fault to find. They 
had started by being excellent friends ; for he was well-read, well- 
informed and understood her semi-European point of view better 
than the majority of her fellow-countrymen did. Americans 
pride themselves, not without some reason, upon their gift of 
quick assimilation ; yet it often seemed to Marie that the average 
American is more stubbornly convinced of the superiority of his 
nation to all others, less conscious of racial defects and far less 
tolerant of criticism than the average Briton, who never attempts 
and certainly never wishes to be anything except what he is, but 
who has the saving grace of a certain good-humoured modesty. 
Theodore White knew enough about cosmopolitan politics and 
literature to make him worth listening to when he expressed an 
opinion upon those topics; but he also knew enough to recognise 
in Miss Ludlow a lady whose information and judgment were 
entitled to take precedence of his. So he not only paid her some 
subtle incidental compliments, but contrived by degrees to excite 
her interest and cause her to forget temporarily what a nuisance 
it was that he should be there at all. 

Mrs. Barron, taking note of this, rubbed her hands under the 
table, and beamed across it at the friend whose recent aberrations 
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she asked nothing better than to condone; while Gordon Heneage, 
a little left out of the conversation, and feeling himself perhaps 
released from a strain which he had been ready enough to accept 
at first, became more and more monosyllabic and absent-minded. 

“Must we abandon all hope of Miss Gracie?” he asked at 
length, when luncheon was over and coffee had been brought in. 

He would have been better advised to hold his tongue; for, 
natural and innocent as the question was, it was uttered with a 
suggestion of subdued anxiety which instantly awoke Marie's 
dormant apprehensions. Clearly the man knew that he had no 
time to lose. Threatened with exposure from more than one 
quarter, it was of the last importance to him to secure so potent 
a weapon of defence as an actual engagement to Gracie would 
place in his hands, and assuredly he would not allow another sun 
to set without thus fortifying himself unless he were prevented. 
It followed that he must be prevented. Marie, taking it for 
granted that he would go away presently, had agreed to drive 
down to Hurlingham with Mrs. Barron and Theodore, as the 
latter had expressed a wish to witness a polo match; but since it 
was out of the question to leave Gordon Heneage in possession of 
the field, and since she knew that he would not hesitate to await 
Gracie’s return should it suit his purpose to do so, she had to 
excuse herself. Theodore may have been disappointed when she 
declared that, upon second thoughts, she felt too tired to face dust 
and sun again; but he acquiesced at once in her decision and was 
even generous enough to take her part with his hostess, who was 
at first inclined to be sceptical and querulous. 

“Why should we press Miss Ludlow to do a thing that she 
doesn’t want to do?” he asked. “If you say much more, the 
kindness of her heart will make her yield, and then our afternoon 
will be spoilt for us by pangs of remorse. As it is, we needn’t 
scruple to console ourselves by talking about St. Paul folks all 
the time.” 

Little kindness was thero in Marie’s heart when the carriage 
had borne Mrs. Barron and Theodore away and when, in accor- 
dance with her anticipations, she was left with Gordon Heneage, 
who coolly held his ground. He had followed her upstairs to the 
drawing-room, had seated himself opposite to her and appeared to 
be blandly awaiting attack. 

“T saw Mrs. Strover this morning,” was her manner of opening 
hostilities. 

“So I rather imagined from your face when you came in,” he 
returned with unruffled composure. “I wonder how much she 
told you.” 
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“Everything, I believe. At least, I don’t see that there could 
possibly be anything worse to tell.” 

“Ah, she shouldn’t have done that! It was a breach of faith 
on her part to begin with, and it has evidently distressed you too. 
But allowances must be made for her, poor woman! She has 
been working herself up into a state of nervous excitement for 
months, and now to have that idiot Greenhow falling upon her 
with his blood-curdling threats out of a moderately clear sky! 
One really can’t be surprised at her losing all presence of mind.” 

“Do you by any chance consider that allowances ought to be 
made for you?” inquired Marie with deadly calm. 

He laughed. “Oh, no; I don’t claim any. You mean 
perhaps, that I have been looking after my own interests a good 
deal more than hers. Well, you see, it so happened that my 
interests were practically identical with hers. To put things 
crudely, a considerable initial outlay was indispensable, and that 
has upset her more than it need have done. If all goes well she 
will soon recoup her losses, and Greenhow, as a matter of fact, 
isn’t formidable. Unless I am very much mistaken, a few 
hundreds a year will square him, for he hasn’t much of a hand to 
bluff upon. In other words, he can’t show his hand, because if he 
did, he would win just nothing at all. Whether Mrs. Strover 
obtained a divorce, as I have very little doubt that she could, or 
whether she was forced to separate herself from the old man who 
would probably make some provision for her, there would be no 
payments for Greenhow. I flatter myself that I shall be able to 
make that quite plain to him.” 

Marie’s breath was so taken away by his calm effrontery that 
all she said was: “May I ask whether you also flatter yourself 
that you are going to marry Miss Barron?” 

He smiled and replied by a dubious gesture. “I don’t mind 
owning to you that I am not quite as confident as I should like to 
be. She is wonderfully ingenious at playing fast and loose with 
me; she knows that I want to be sure of her answer before I 
speak, and I suppose she doesn’t want me to speak yet, for she 
takes good care that I shall not be sure. Still, that sort of game 
can’t be kept up for ever, and upon the whole—yes, upon the 
whole, I think I should back my chance.” 

“It doesn’t occur to you, then, that I should interfere.” 

His look of surprised remonstrance was inimitable. “Interfere 
against me? And at this eleventh hour? Oh, no; after what 
you yourself have said, I can’t imagine you so inconsistent as 
that.” 

“Surely you can’t imagine that I should have said what I did 
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if I had known then what I know now! Was it possible for me 
to guess then that you were—what you are?” 

“But, my dear Miss Ludlow,” he protested with a wondering, 
unabashed laugh, “I never pretended to you that I was anything 
except whatIam. I thought that had been my one merit. Does 
it shock you to discover that I have turned Mrs. Strover’s little 
domestic irregularities to account? Well, I acknowledge of 
course that a high-minded person would hardly care to meddle 
with an affair of that description; but, as you know, I am not. 
high-minded, I have no proud looks. Didn’t you believe what I 
have always told you about myself? Admit at least that I have 
not been hypocritical with you.” 

It was just what she had expected him to say, just what he was 
sure to say; yet he astounded her. When a man asserts in 
reckless, boastful fashion that he has no principles, one does not 
take him literally; one does not suppose that he means to 
proclaim himself a blackmailer and a robber! 

“Perhaps it isn’t of much consequence what I admit or don’t 
admit about that,” she returned impatiently. ‘The inadmissible 
thing—and if you don’t understand why it is inadmissible, I’m 
afraid I can’t explain—is that you should ever be Gracie’s 
husband.” 

His face became more grave, but expressed no animosity. “ Do 
you think it will be quite fair to betray Mrs. Strover to her?” he 
asked. 

“Unfortunately—or, as you will think, fortunately—I could 
not do that if I wished. Mrs. Strover bound me down to silence 
before she told me a word.” 

He nodded approvingly. ‘A precautionary measure which no 
sensible person would have neglected,” he remarked; “but she 
isn’t a very sensible person, poor thing! Well ?—then ?——” 

“Oh, there may be other ways of preventing what must be 
prevented.” 

“Do you look to your friend Mr. White for instance to supply 
them ?” 

“T suppose I should not refuse help from any quarter; but 
even if I have to stand alone I shall not be discouraged. The 
thing must never be!” 

Heneage scanned her pale, determined face and her set lips 
with a curiosity which seemed to be quite unfeigned. “What 
makes you so implacable?” he asked. 

The mere fact of his putting such a question sufficed to show 
the futility of attempting to answer it. She did not make that 
attempt; but some sudden impulse—some forlorn hope, perhaps, 
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of proving to herself that there had been at least a grain of 
accuracy in her reading of the man’s character—led her to essay 
another equally inept. 

“I daresay,” she began, “you have forgotten telling me once 
in Paris that you were not altogether a reprobate. I thought at 
the time that that was true, and I should be very glad if I could 
think so still. You could make me feel sure of it by leaving 
London at once and abandoning an adventure which can’t and 
won’t bring you any profit.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied; “I remember that talk of ours in Paris 
very well indeed. I don’t forget that I offered to go away then 
at your bidding. But surely you forget now that I couldn’t in 
common decency desert Miss Barron without rhyme or reason.” 

“ Without rhyme or reason!” 

“Certainly, since your promise bars any explanation on your 
part, and since I am not going to give Mrs. Strover away.” 

“ Well, if you were to vanish without a word of explanation, 
and if Gracie were to think that you had treated her outrageously, 
that might be all the better. Of course I can’t any longer believe 
that you really love her, although I believed you when you told 
me that you did.” 

She was conscious that his burning brown eyes were brought 
to bear upon her after a fashion which was habitual to him and 
which always made her vaguely uncomfortable. 

“Are you quite sure that I ever told you that?” he asked. 

“Quite sure,” she replied. 

He sighed and looked down. “Well,” he resumed, after 
keeping silence for a short space, “I think you know that I 
would do anything in my power to please you. I really don’t see 
how you can suppose that it is in my power to do this, though. 
The whole thing has become much too intricate. I owe a heap 
of money to Mrs. Strover, and I owe—most distinctly I owe—an 
offer of marriage to Miss Barron. No; I can’t draw back at this 
stage of the proceedings ; I must absolutely go on.” 

What was there left for Marie to say? She could think of 
nothing; but the total failure of words to achieve her end made 
it manifest to her that the time had come to have recourse to 
actions, and the first of these that she took was to rise from her 
chair by way of signifying that the interview was over. Although 
she was not in her own house, Mr. Heneage, she thought, could 
hardly refuse to be dismissed; and, as a matter of fact, he did 
not. He extended a hand of which she took no notice, then 
smiled, shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly, bowed and with- 
drew. He had in no way the air of being defeated, and possibly 
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he was not defeated; but at least he had been prevented from 
lying in wait for Gracie, with whom Marie might now fairly hope 
to obtain the first word, 


Cuapter XVII. 


FROM THE JAWS OF THE LIONS. 


A rattuinG fall is no bad thing for young horses or young horse- 
men. It takes the bounce out of them, brings them to their 
bearings and prepares the way for that accurate knowledge of 
what they can do and what they cannot which is so needful for 
their future comfort and safety. But to be rolled over in the 
dust when one is past the first fine recklessness of youth, and 
when one really has not been attempting any feat beyond the 
range of one’s ascertained compass, is a more doubtful blessing. 
Such experiences are shattering to the nerves, injurious to self- 
confidence and tend to imbue the sufferer with a sour distaste for 
further emprises, all and sundry. Marie, who considered herself 
mature in years and who had many good excuses for believing, as 
she had hitherto done, that she was a capable judge of human 
character, felt that she had been very badly shaken indeed when 
she tried to recover her equilibrium after Gordon Heneage had 
left her. It was no longer the humiliation of having loved a 
worthless creature that afflicted her; she had begun to get over 
that and to tell herself that what she had taken for love had not 
been, could not have been, anything of the sort. But the thought 
which cut her to the quick was that she had been absurdly and 
perversely mistaken in him—she alone of those who knew him 
and who had been content to judge him, as all sensible men do 
judge their fellows, by bis conduct. She, bent upon being more 
clever than the rest of the world, must needs discern in him 
qualities which he neither possessed nor even affected to possess ; 
must needs set herself up as his champion, in spite of patient and 
temperate warnings from persons far better acquainted with him 
than she was. And, this not being enough for her, she had pro- 
ceeded to second him and Mrs. Strover in a cynical scheme for 
deluding and defrauding a girl who had special claims upon her 
tutelage! It would be difficult, she said to herself, with much 
bitterness of spirit, to exhibit in more striking relief the charac- 
teristics of an obstinate and dangerous fool! Moreover, having 
blundered so egregiously in her estimate of one individual, how 
was she to know that she had not been equally dull in appraising 
another? What business had she to assume that Gracie Barron’s 
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feelings and emotions were all upon the surface and that it would 
be a simple task to preserve her from disaster? What if it were 
to turn out that the girl’s heart had been won irrevocably by a 
man who had been given every opportunity to win it and whose 
efforts to do so had obviously not been unwelcome ? 

To Marie, thus ruefully pondering, Gracie entered after a time 
and, casting off her hat and jacket, announced in fretful accents 
that she was dead sick of England and English people. 

“They’re all cut out from the same pattern over here,” she 
declared, as she dropped into an easy chair, “and it isn’t such a 
perfect one that it deserves to be kept in use for ever. In 
America you can’t always tell what a person is going to do or 
gay.” 

“Can you always tell in London?” asked Marie. 

“Always! I believe they’ve got it all neatly printed some- 
where, like their table of precedence and the Church Catechism, 
so as to avoid the agony of working their brains or the reproach 
of criginality. It saves trouble, of course; only one ends by 
wondering where the amusement of playing the game comes in if 
every move is settled in advance.” 

“What game do you mean?” Marie inquired. 

“Why, the whole thing from beginning to end—the game that 
we've been playing ever since we planted ourselves here and 
which, so far as we are concerned, consists chiefly in trying to 
conceal the fact that it bores us to death. I don’t mean that the 
natives have any rule for meeting that difficulty; they simply 
give in to it and yawn in your face. But for us it exists, because 
we have been brought up with different ideas about manners. It 
doesn’t quite take rank as an amusement, though.” 

Generally speaking, Gracie Barron’s temper was as good as her 
health; but it had struck Marie more than once of late that 
neither was in its normal condition, and to-day she was evidently 
not herself. Her blue eyes were clouded, faint semi-circles were 
visible beneath them, her Cupid’s-bow of a mouth drooped dole- 
fully at the corners and her voice was that of a fractious child. 
Nobody could look at her without wishing to comfort her; but 
Marie, whose mission was so little likely to prove of a comforting 
character, did not dare to begin by being sympathetic and only 
asked : 

“Where have you been all day?” 

“Buying clothes all the morning and lunching with Lady 
Westenhanger and family afterwards,” answered Gracie concisely. 

“With Lady Westenhanger!” Marie echoed in surprise; for 
indeed that personage had remained an abstraction to them all 
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and had never, by hint or message, intimated a desire to become 
anything else. 

“Yes; we met Lord Westenhanger in Bond Street, and he 
said wouldn’t we come and lunch with his mother, who was only 
in London for a few days to see the last of him, and who would 
be co glad to make my acquaintance. So we went. The Pryce 
girls, who were with me, are old friends of theirs, it seems.” 

“And did Lady Westenhanger bore you very much?” 

“Well, I can’t say she was exhilarating. She hadn’t quite got 
through crying when we came in, and she started again soon 
afterwards, while she was telling me what a disappointment her 
son had been to her. It’s sort of hard upon her that he should 
be exiled to Central Africa, with the chance of being eaten up by 
lions or dying of fever; but she’s reasonable about it and admits 
that there’s nothing else to be done under the circumstances. 
That’s in the printed rules, I expect. When you're rejected or 
jilted you go to Asia, Africa or America and take it out on the 
beasts of the field. Lord Westenhanger has been to the Rockies ; 
I suppose he is reserving Cashmere for next time.” 

“It is a thousand pities that he has to go away at all!” sighed 
Marie, reflecting remorsefully upon what might have been. 

Gracie’s laugh had a rather unamiable ring. ‘ You're so fond 
of pitying people, Marie,” she remarked, “that you don’t neglect 
any chance to make them objects of pity. You'll be sorry for 
Mr. Heneage next, I know.” 

“Have you seen Mr. Heneage to-day?” asked Marie quickly. 

“No; but I found a note from him in the hall just now. You 
can guess what was in it, I daresay.” 

“Tcan guess that it contained an offer of marriage. He must 
have written it in a great hurry!” 

“Yes ; something seems to have happened to hurry him up. I 
thought maybe you would know what it was, as he appears to 
have an idea that you will try to set me against him—which isn’t 
what I should have expected myself. He needn’t have been 
alarmed, though; nothing that anybody could say would make 
the slightest difference in my answer to him.” 

Marie’s heart gave a great leap. “Oh!” she exclaimed, “ does 
that mean that your answer is going to be no?” 

The girl eyed her with displeased, rather sullen curiosity. ‘I 
shouldn’t have supposed it would be such good news to you that 
Iam not going to marry Mr. Heneage; but he has offended you 
perhaps. Or is it only that you have found him out?” 

“Have you found him out?” asked Marie wonderingly. 

“Oh, no,” answered Gracie, with another unmirtbful laugh; 
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“there hasn’t been much for me to find out about him from the 
first. I always knew that my money was the attraction to him, 
and if I hadn’t been bright enough to discover that for myself, 
there were plenty of friends to enlighten me. The strange thing 
is that you weren’t one of them.” 

Marie was too relieved and too rejoiced to defend herself 
against an accusation which indeed was not wholly undeserved. 
All she said was: 

“T can’t think why you didn’t give him his answer long ago. 
Of course he hasn’t asked for it before; but that was only because 
you wouldn’t let him. You might so easily have let him!” 

“Ah,” returned Gracie, with a slight grimace, “I presumed 
it wouldn’t be long before you began to pity him. Yes, he’s an 
injured man and I’m as much to blame as you please; but at least 
he isn’t in love with mo, and I’m not sending him off to Africa to 
be devoured by wild animals.” 

As she uttered these last words there was a perceptible quaver 
in the girl’s voice which touched Marie, who said gently: “Oh, 
I don’t blame you about Lord Westenhanger.” 

“Well, that’s real generous! You're almost as kind as Lady 
Westenhanger, who doesn’t blame me either, and who wanted me 
to know how pleased she would have been to have me as her 
daughter-in-law. ‘For the sake of your face, my dear, as well as 
your fortune,’ she said. Wasn’t that English? She had no more 
notion of insulting me than—than you have.” 

“ I ! ” 

“Maybe you think it no insult to my intelligence to say that 
you don’t blame me about Lord Westenhanger,” returned Gracie 
impatiently. ‘ Maybe youdon’t think I have intelligence enough 
to know who is flinging him into the lion’s den. Oh, don’t 
imagine that I’m jealous; he’s nothing to me and never was any- 
thing. For all that, I don’t see why you couldn’t leave him 
alone; I don’t see what good it does you to make people miserable 
who—who——” 

The severe and merited diatribe upon which Miss Barron had 
embarked faltered here and perished ignominiously from natural 
causes. Perhaps, however, its force was not thereby greatly 
diminished, and between women tears almost always provide a 
short cut towards better mutual comprehension. Marie, at all 
events, understood without need for further words what, as she 
penitently felt, ought to have been patent tc her from the outset, 
and although she met with some feeble, fretful resistance, it was 
not long before the girl was enfolded in her arms, giving way to 
the unrestrained, heart-broken sobs of childhood. 
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Well, there was nothing to sob about. By degrees poor Gracie 
was made to realise this ; by degrees her natural incredulity was 
conquered, and she was brought to believe that the man whom 
she loved had never for one moment ceased to love her, despite 
the convincing reasons that she had given him for endeavouring 
to cure himself of an apparently hopeless passion. 

“Only I don’t know how he could ever have thought that I 
cared for Mr. Heneage!” she sighed, with her head on her 
forgiven friend’s shoulder. 

“ But isn’t that just what you have been doing your very best 
to make him think?” asked Marie. 

“Oh, in a way, yes. I shouldn’t have supposed he would be 
taken in, though. I shouldn’t have supposed any of you would be, 
and I’m sure Mr. Heneage wasn’t. 1t seems to me you have all 
been astonishingly stupid!” 

“T think we have,” Marie humbly admitted. ‘ Happily, every- 
thing can be put straight by a note to Lord Westenhanger, which 
I will write at once.” 

“Marie, if you dare to cover me with shame and disgrace by 
doing such a thing as that !’”—— 

“Oh, I assure you I am going to do it,” answered Marie, 
laughing. “The lions must be cheated of their prey at all 
hazards, and if it comes to shame and disgrace, I am afraid I 
know somebody who will have to swallow a larger dose of both 
than you will. Besides, I shall say very little more than that 
if he can manage to see you alone, he may (probably hear of 
something to his advantage. I leave it to you to give him the 
explanation which you will allow perhaps that you owe him.” 

That some explanation of her own conduct during the past few 
months was due from her Marie was still aware. Of course she 
was asked for this; but Gracie’s mind was in a state too happily 
tumultuous to take much heed of her lame response. Nor were 
many embarrassing questions put respecting Gordon Heneage, 
whose claims upon Gracie’s curiosity were naturally less instant 
than those of her strangely reticent and retiring lover. 

“Why didn’t he come to Paris when we were there?” the girl 
asked. ‘There would never have been any trouble at all if he 
had! Somebody must have said something to stop him.” 

“Tam not guilty,” Marie declared, shaking her head, in reply 
to an accusing gaze; “I had nothing to do with it. Well, if you 
want to know what he is sure to tell you, it was Mrs. Strover who 
stopped him.” 

“ Wicked, meddlesome old cat!” 

“No, she is not wicked; though she has been as meddlesome 
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as I have—and almost as maladroit. You must try to pardon 
her, because, for one thing, she hasn’t succeeded in doing any 
harm and, for another, she is in a wretched state of health. So 
ill, indeed, that I am going to take her abroad at once and see 
what a few weeks of change will do for her.” 

“Marie, you are never going to forsake us!” 

“Not for long, I hope; but Mrs. Strover really needs me, and 
I am not much needed just now either by your mother, who will 
have her beloved Mr. White, or by you, who are going—oh, how 
glad I am of it !—to need only one person’s society.” 

Gracie, as may be imagined, was not much in the mood to 
oppose anybody’s schemes ; but it was otherwise with Mrs. Barron, 
who, immediately on her return from Hurlingham, was inter- 
cepted in the hall by Marie, and led into the library to be informed 
of the proposed foreign expedition. 

“Very unkind, very unfriendly, and altogether unnecessary!” 
she exclaimed. “I hate to use hard words; but that’s how it 
strikes me, Marie, and that’s how it will strike Theodore White, 
who can’t help but understand what you are running away from. 
Oh, don’t talk to me about Isabel Strover’s health! It wasn’t 
in such an alarming condition yesterday, and it wouldn’t be to- 
day if the best man you have ever known or are ever likely to 
know hadn’t happened to arrive in London.” 

“Far be it from me to deny that your Theodore is as white as 
you paint him,” answered Marie, meekly. ‘I won’t even try to 
persuade you that I shouldn’t think it essential to my safety to 
fly from his irresistible fascinations. But if I tell you upon my 
honour that I knew nothing at all about his being in England 
this morning when Mrs. Strover begged me to go to Italy with 
her, perhaps you will believe me.” 

Mrs. Barron responded with a dissatisfied murmur. “It’s 
most unfortunate and most vexatious, any way!” she sighed. 
“Tt seems to me you might have given a thought to older friends 
of yours than Isabel Strover—friends whose troubles are as great 
as hers perhaps.” 

“Dear Mrs. Barron,” said Marie, laying her hand on the other’s 
shoulder, “ your troubles are nearly at an end, I think. I have 
just been having a talk with Gracie, and, although I am not going 
to repeat all that passed between us, I can tell you one thing for 
your comfort. She means to refuse Mr. Heneage.” 

“You don’t say!” cried Mrs, Barron. “ Well—I’m thankfal!” 

“So am I,” observed Marie, emphatically. 

Mrs. Barron threw up her hands. “After having given him 
every assistance and encouragement that you could! What will 
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you tell me next? Marie, you’re just the most incomprehensible 
woman I’ve ever come across! I do believe you're so set against 
marriage as an institution that you simply exult when any girl 
rejects any man.” 

Marie was willing to let that view of her peculiarities pass, 
She was not concerned to defend herself, nor indeed would she 
have known very well how to undertake that task in a satisfactory 
manner. What was more manageable was to inspire her old 
friend with a lively desire to rush upstairs at once and interro- 
gate Gracie, from whom it was safe to predict that she would 
learn no more than that young lady might see fit to impart 
to her. 

There was then just time to hasten round to Park Lane before 
dinner and arrange with Mrs. Strover for a start on the following 
morning. The reason that Marie gave to Mrs. Strover and to her- 
self for such headlong precipitation was that there could be no 
knowing at what moment Mr. Greenhow might not realise that 
he had been hoodwinked and retrace his steps; but it may be 
surmised that she had other incentives. Very naturally, she did 
not want to set eyes on Gordon Heneage again; not less natur- 
ally, she was anxious to turn her back upon the scene of her 
discomfiture (for although it now seemed as if al! were about to 
end well, no thanks were due to her for that) ; finally, if she was 
not afraid of Mr. White’s fascinations, she was a little afraid of 
his keen vision, and had no wish to stand revealed before him in 
the character of a mischief-making dupe. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


THE FUGITIVES. 


“Isn't it lovely ?” exclaimed Mrs. Strover, raising herself a little 
from the pile of cushions upon which she reclined luxuriously, 
like an elderly, twentieth-century Cleopatra, and peering out at 
as much of a prospect of blue lake and bluer mountains as was 
not hidden by the low awning of the boat. “Isn’t it perfect? 
Doesn’t it make you feel as if you had left the horrid world for 
good and all, and come to live quietly and peacefully in paradise 
for ever?” | 

To be bobbing about in a boat near one of the crowded hotels 
of the lake of Como, with a band playing selections from comic 
operas hard by, with frequent steamers hurrying to and fro, and 
with the chance of being hailed at any moment by some holiday- 
making acquaintance, did not quite realise Marie’s conception of 
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paradise ; but she was at least glad that the surroundings, such 
as they were, had already worked wonders for her friend. 

“After all, and in spite of all, it remains Italy,” she 
remarked. 

She had pleaded for the less hackneyed, less vulgarised “Lago 
di Garda; but Mrs. Strover, doubtful upon the question of hotel 
accommodation, had held out for Cadenabbia, which she knew from 
previous experience, and the point had not seemed worth dis- 
puting. Cadenabbia was well enough; Brighton or Margate 
would have been well enough; all that was required of any place 
was to give the unfortunate woman a false sense of security, and 
thus enable her by degrees to recover physical and mental 
health. The time could not be very far off when she would stand 
in need of both; but premature efforts to prepare her for it could 
only do harm. Meanwhile, she ate well, slept without aid of 
narcotics and seemed to be strangely free from forebodings. The 
truth probably was that her tired, weakened brain was incapable 
of connected thought. Like a convalescent, escaped after long 
weeks from a sick-room, she was amply satisfied with what bore 
the semblance of release and did not wish to remember recent 
miseries. Sunshine, light and shadow, white clouds resting on 
the mountain-tops beneath an azure sky, faint odours of orange- 
blossom wafted from gardens on the lake shore, tinkling of bells 
from distant church-towers—in all these she took an intense, 
almost childish delight of which Marie would not have had the 
heart to rob her, even if it had been advisable todo so. But of 
course that was not advisable; nor, fortunately, had the post, the 
arrival of which was a source of daily dread to one of the ladies, 
brought any disquieting news from England, thus far, to either 
of them. ‘T'wo or three post-cards from Mr. Strover and one long 
letter from Mrs. Barron, containing an announcement which its 
recipient had judged it best to withhold from her companion, had 
hitherto formed the sum total of their correspondence. Every 
now and then, it is true, the elder of them would make abrupt, 
half-reluctant allusion to the one fear that apparently troubled 
her—that of a possible hostile encounter between Greenhow and 
Gordon Heneage. She referred to it suddenly on this still, warm 
afternoon, while they were being propelled across the glassy 
surface of the lake by a couple of stalwart, leisurely oarsmen. 

“Marie, do you suppase Mr. Heneage carries a revolver?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Marie rather curtly, for the sound 
of the man’s name jarred on her ear; “I should think he had 
better not.” 

“T am sure James does.” 
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“ Well, if he does, he is not likely to use it in the streets of 
London. He is not very likely to be in London yet either.” 

“ How can one tell? You said yourself that he might go back 
there at any moment, Sometimes it comes across me that I was 
a coward to run away and leave him. I don’t mean James; I 
mean the other.” 

“There cannot be many people who are more capable of taking 
care of themselves than the other,” returned Marie, “and I hope 
it isn’t rude to say that there are very few people less capable of 
taking care of others than you are just now.” 

“Qh, I couldn’t have done much,” Mrs. Strover humbly agreed, 
with a sigh; “only I’m afraid what I have done has been to 
exasperate James, when I might have brought him to take a 
reasonable view. You see, there are just two things that matter 
to James ; one is to get money, and the other is to get even with 
any man who has deprived him of it. I’m not so sure about his 
hesitating to use a revolver in the streets of London; I reckon it 
would be pretty much a question of whether he had been drinking 
or not. And supposing he was afraid of avenging himself that 
way, he mightn’t be at all afraid of going to Susie Barron and 
telling her things that would ruin Gracie’s prospects.” 

“T don’t think there is much fear of Gracie’s prospects being 
ruined,” said Marie, who indeed had now the satisfaction of 
knowing that there was none. 

That anybody acquainted with Gordon Heneage should regard 
the prospect of becoming his wife as one to be desired might have 
seemed to her strange if she had been able to forget how recently 
she herself had been of a similar opinion; but that chastening 
memory imposed patience upon her, and a change of subject was 
easily effected. 

The range of subjects upon which it was practicable to converse 
with Mrs. Strover, apart from her cares and her ailments, was not 
a very wide one, and Marie might have found her company a 
good deal of a bore, had she not been genuinely interested in the 
poor woman, both as a queer psychological study and as a fellow- 
mortal whose trials compelled commiseration. Even so, the 
necessity of being with her all day long was wearying to one so 
accustomed to spells of solitude and appreciative of them as Marie 
Ludlow had always been. Only after dinner, when her charge 
was apt to drop off to sleep in a rocking-chair, did she grant her- 
self occasional brief leave of absence, steal out of doors and enjoy 
that pleasantest form of repose which consists in thinking about 
nothing in particular. That same evening, the customary excuse 
presenting itself, she wandered away in the warm, purple, odorous 
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twilight and, mounting the rising ground behind the hotel, sat 
down upon a low wall, with her hands clasped round her knees, 
which was a favourite posture of hers. The afterglow of sunset 
had not yet quite faded out of the west, although the stars had 
begun to show themselves overhead, and twinkling lights from 
the villas and villages of the shore were reflected in zigzags upon 
the slightly ruffled surface of the lake; in the hotel garden below 
some itinerant minstrel was singing Addio, bella Napoli to the 
accompaniment of a guitar ; the steady throb of paddles announced 
the approach of the last steamer from Como; the air was fragrant 
with the nightly aroma of flowering shrubs. It was all very 
restful, gently melancholy and conducive to the frame of mind 
above alluded to; only the luxury of thinking about nothing in 
particular and yielding to fugitive impressions will not always 
come when invited, and Marie, as need not be said, had several 
rather particular things to think about, though she did her best 
to banish them. 

“ Wartenur, Balde ruhest du auch,” she muttered to herself. 
So she waited rather longer than usual upon her perch, and lost 
count of minutes, until the gradual charm of being quite alone 
descended upon her. It is charming to be quite alone, in the 
sense of being temporarily quite removed from the sound of 
human voices; but what human being can realise without a sigh 
and a shudder that wider and deeper isolation which almost all 
must experience every now and then? When somebody had 
told Miss Ludlow of the sobriquet that had been conferred upon 
her in New York she had been amused and not displeased. Sho 
rather liked the idea of being known as Lone Marie, for it seemed 
to give her a useful, appropriate label, and she was well aware 
that as much society as she cared to have was always open to 
her. There were moments, however, when she could have wished 
it less appropriate, and when she felt a painful, half-frightened 
longing for something unattainable by her, although other people 
appeared to secure it withoat an effort. She smiled a little when 
she reflected that of all her friends and acquaintances Theodore 
White was the only one who had always seemed to understand 
her way of looking at things. It was but justice to a man whom 
she rather disliked, to admit that he had ready comprehensions 
and sympathies. And, indeed, she would not have disliked him 
at all had he been less wilfully obtuse upon one single point. 
Possibly they might become friends again some day. For Gordon 
Heneage, with whom she had once fancied that sho had a good 
deal in common, her present sentiment was hardly to be defined 
by so mild a word as dislike, although ske grudged him the 
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compliment of using so strong a one as hatred. Respecting him 
her only wish now was to dismiss him finally from remembrance ; 
but, as of course one more readily forgets and forgives wrongs 
than humiliations, she could not quite accomplish that yet. 
It was, however, some comfort to know that there was small 
likelihood of her ever seeing him again. 

Nothing, certainly, would have seemed to her more improbable 
than that the boat which she had heard a short time before had 
deposited him at Cadenabbia, and that he was at that very moment 
in Mrs. Strover’s sitting-room, smoking a cigarette beside the 
open window and recounting his recent experiences with the 
nonchalance of a gamester too bold and too case-hardened to 
inveigh against adverse fortune. 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t surprised,” he was saying. “I never thought 
I stood more than about an even chance, and from the way she 
spoke, I suppose I never really stood any chance at all. She 
wasn’t a bit apologetic—not she! Told me candidly that she 
had seen through me from the first moment, and wondered why 
I hadn’t taken the trouble to play my part more convincingly. 
I daresay I didn’t play it quite as well as it might have been 
played; but, to tell the truth, it was rather up-hill work—and 
then I thought she was such a simpleton that it didn’t matter, 
Perhaps she isn’t altogether a simpleton, and perhaps, even if she 
had been, she must have seen that I didn’t care a row of pins 
for her. Women can be humbugged with ridiculous ease; but 
then there must be some little wish on their part to be hum- 
bugged. Probably she had none, and so——” 

“ But you did care for her!” Mrs. Strover interrupted these 
dispassionate reflections by exclaiming; “don’t tell me that you 
didn’t! I can’t bear to hear you speak of yourself and of Gracie 
like that!” 

His laugh was one of genuine amusement. “Ah, there you 
are! What wasI just saying? You were humbugged because 
you simply insisted upon it, and because you didn’t like to 
confess to yourself or anybody else what it was that we really 
wanted, you and IJ. Well, 1am sorry for your disappointment, 
and, if you'll believe me, I’m most sincerely sorry that I can’t 
repay you the money that I owe.” 

“Oh, never mind the money,” sighed Mrs. Strover; “I look 
upon that as having been paid to James Greenhow, and so most 
of it was, I’m sure.” 

“ Well—some of it.” 

“« And, disappointing as it is to me to hear that a plan which 
I thought would be for everybody’s happiness has come to 
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nothing, it’s even worse to be told that you are a humbug and 
that Iam another! ButI don’t believe you can have followed 
me out here only for the sake of saying such a cruel thing.” 

She had raised herself from the recumbent attitude in which 
he had surprised her and was facing him with her hands lying, 
palms upwards, on her knees and her forehead puckered into dis- 
tressed horizontal lines. Perhaps he understood that he was being 
implored not to push his terrible candour to still further lengths 
and to spare her the additional avowal that he had played upon 
her fears in order to extort from her large sums which her 
persecutor over-seas had never demanded. At any rate, it was 
the more easy for him to comply with her mute appeal because, 
as a fact, he had not betaken himself to the shores of the Lake of 
Como for the purpose alluded to. 

“Oh, I didn’t call you another,” he protested; “I’m not so 
unmannerly or so ungrateful as all that. If I did say that 
you rather liked deceiving yourself and being deceived, that was 
no more than saying that you resemble the rest of your charming 
sex. With the one remarkable exception of Miss Ludlow, at 
least.” 

Mrs. Strover drew in her breath and shook her head. “It’s 
certain,” she answered. “that Marie don’t appreciate being 
deceived. I’m afraid Marie thinks you have deceived her, and 
I’m afraid she won’t be at all pleased to see you here.” 

“Oh, I know. She is furious with me, and I don’t altogether 
wonder at it. Nevertheless, it was to see her that I came.” 

“To seo Marie? Isupposed it was to see me—or, perhaps, 
to avoid meeting James.” 

“No. Such is my physical intrepidity that I wouldn’t cross 
the road to avoid meeting Greenhow. It says a good deal more 
for my courage that I should be anxious to meet Miss Ludlow. 
I shall never meet her again after this, and I have something to 
say to her which I have a fancy for saying; though it may only 
increase her fury perhaps.” 

“ Something about me?” asked Mrs. Strover uneasily. 

He laughed. “ What could I tell her about you that she 
doesn’t know? What is there to be told that could do you any 
harm with her if I wanted to do you harm ?—which, of course, I 
don’t. No; only something about myself; and I daresay she 
knows that also, though she may not be pleased with me for 
putting it into wprds.” 

Mrs. Strover’s listless hands were flung wide in a gesture of 
amazement, not unmingled with dismay. ‘“ Yon can’t mean - 

“JT do, though, Why shouldn’t I? Doeen’t everybody drop 
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on all fours at her feet, whether she wishes it or not? Look at 
young Westenhanger, who started by being my rival with Miss 
Gracie and ended ridiculously, you know where. I take it that 
there has been rather more excuse for me than for him.” 

“T am afraid,” answered Mrs. Strover slowly, “that Marie 
won't think there is any excuse for you. I can’t imagine her 
consenting to be your wife.” 

“Oh, nor can I. For the matter of that, I can’t imagine 
myself asking her to share my penury. But there will be a sort 
of bitter-sweet satisfaction in telling her what, as I say, she 
very likely doesn’t need to be told.” 

“T am sure she hasn’t a suspicion that you care for her in 
that way, and it’s almost impossible that she can care for you. 
I don’t believe you begin to understand Marie.” 

Gordon Heneage blew a cloud of cigarette-smoke out of the open 
window and, with a smile upon his lips, watched it drift away. 
“The long list of my failings,” he remarked, “ doesn’t include 
false or excessive modesty. If you say that I am not worthy of 
Miss Ludlow’s love, I agree with you as a matter of course; only . 
that doesn’t happen to be the question. It never is the question 
in reality, though the interests of morality oblige writers of 
novels and plays to assume that it is. In actual life people fall 
in love with one another because they can’t help it. There is 
no more intelligible reason than that to be given, and what has 
happened to me is just as likely as not to have happened to her. 
I could declare upon my conscience, if I had one, that the idea of 
falling in love with Miss Ludlow was as far from me as anything 
could be when we first met on board the Kaiser Wilhelm. By 
the way, did she ever mention to you that we were fellow- 
passengers across the Atlantic?” 

Mrs. Strover shook her head wonderingly. “This is the first 
T’ve heard of it.” 

“How that places her! Any other woman would have told 
you, in strict confidence, long ago. Well, wo were fellow- 
passengers. She, of course, was travelling in Barronial pomp, 
while I was pigging it in the steerage; so that you would have 
thought nothing short of shipwreck could have made us ac- 
quainted. Buta gust of wind blew her cap off, and I caught it 
for her, and over that we became friends. Real friends, I mean ; 
there were details connected with the incident that drew us 
together, I suppose. When I met her again afterwards at your 
house she recognised me instantly, though I had shaved off the 
beard I had been wearing on board ship ; but she didn’t give me 
away. There has been a silent understanding between us about 
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that and about several other things, I think; though you assert 
that I don’t understand her.” 

“Then all I can say is that Z don’t understand her—nor 
you either,” Mrs. Strover declared. “If you felt like that 
about Marie, what hindered you from telling her how you 
felt?” 

He laughed. “Really sort of delicacy as much as anything 
else, I believe. I am fairly callous, no doubt; yet even I 
shouldn’t quite like saying to a woman: ‘I love you; but asl 
have no money and you have very little, we evidently can’t 
marry. So I hope you won’t put difficulties in the way of my 
making my fortune by marrying your friend.’ Moreover, if I 
had, she would probably have done what, as a matter of fact, she 
did at last do, and protested that she could be no party to such 
a scheme.” 

“ Naturally she would, if you had used such language to her; 
but there was never any reason to use it that I can see. What 
do you call very little money ?” 

“She hasn’t more than a very little, has she ?” 

“Why, yes; Marie is quite wealthy. Her father left over a 
million dollars, besides house property which is going to be worth 
more than double what he gave for it, so Susie Barron says. 
Didn’t you know?” 

Gordon Heneage threw away his cigarette, got up and stepped 
out on to the balcony without a word. In his card-playing days 
he had always been accounted a good loser and a magnanimous 
partner ; but, of course, there had come to him, as to everybody, 
occasions when the maintenance of the latter reputation had only 
been possible by means of heroic self-repression. To forgive a 
partner who complacently loses the game for you, when nothing 
but the simplest and most straightforward play was required to 
win it, is not easy; yet, as all the world knows, it is worse than 
useless to scold your partner. Gordon Heneage may have had 
some trenchant remarks to address to the starry sky and the 
placid lake, but when he presently returned into the room he had 
nothing to say to Mrs. Strover, except : 

“This is what you might call, without exaggeration, rather 
bad luck. Bad judgment on my part into the bargain, I must 
admit. Why I should have taken it for granted that Miss 
Ludlow was a poor protégée of Mrs. Barron’s I don’t know, but 
that is what I always assumed her to be. She behaves rather as 
if she were, and it seemed the most obvious way of accounting for 
her, and she never wears any jewels, although her clothes, now 
that one comes to think of it, have a costly appearance, in spite 
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of their simplicity. Well, there’s no good in crying over spilt 
milk.” 

“Tt was too stupid of me not to tell you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Strover penitently. “But I supposed you knew, and I never 
supposed you cared! Honestly, I believed that you cared for 
Gracie. Is it—is it too late, I wonder?” 

That was exactly what he himself was wondering; but he 
answered: “It would take some assurance to find out, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“You say that you came here to tell her you love her.” 

“Yes, I wanted her to know that. Asking her to marry me 
would be rather a different thing, though.” 

Mrs. Strover pondered for a minute. “Nobody knows much 
about Marie,” she said at length. “I told you that you didn’t 
understand her, and I can’t think that you do; but I may be 
wrong. I don’t pretend to understand her very well myself. 
She isn’t pleased with you just now; you couldn’t expect her to 
be. Still, if she should be convinced that you really care for her, 
my belief is that she will forgive you anything.” 

He nodded. It may be said of most men and of almost all 
women that they will forgive everything to those whom they 
really love, for the simple reason that rancour hurts too much to 
be permanently maintained, and Gordon had some grounds for 
holding the opinion that Marie did love him, Whether she 
would consent to marry him might be another question. Why 
had she acquiesced in a courtship which she must have been 
conscious of her power to arrest at will? Why had she taken 
pains (surely she had taken pains !) to conceal from him that she 
was herself a rich woman? What had been her true motives for 
at first befriending him and then—upon very insuflicient cause— 
suddenly declaring war to the knife against him ? 

He was still puzzling his head over what struck him as 
problems, and was giving little attention to his companion, who 
had dropped into desultory murmurings about her own evil case, 
when Marie appeared in the doorway. At sight of him her 
brows drew swiftly together, her dark eyes flashed and her lips 
curved themselves into a stormy smile, which certainly seemed to 
bode him little good. But these symptoms of a displeasure which 
was only to be anticipated did not put him out of countenance. 
He rose, and, without extending a hand which she had declined 
to notice on the occasion of their last encounter, greeted her with 
just the right mixture of ease and deference. He rendered any- 
thing in the nature of a scene impossible—thereby perhaps 
earning her grudging gratitude—made a few general remarks, 
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which included no explanation of his presence, then glanced at 
his watch and affected to be startled by the lateness of the hour. 

“High time for invalids to be going to bed, I am sure,” he 
exclaimed ; “so I will say good-night this minute,” 

Marie, who had scarcely spoken, followed him through the 
door to the landing outside. 

“Mrs. Strover is not to be molested,” she said, in a stern, 
rapid undertone. “You are here, of course, to extort money 
from her. I will see you in the morning and arrange with you. 
In any case, understand, please, that if you do not leave this 
place to-morrow, we shall.” 

She had turned her back upon him and had closed the door 
before he could make any reply to a speech so insulting that it 
rather overshot its mark. She was very angry, no doubt; but if 
she had really despised him as much as she wished him to believe 
that she did, her sentiments would not have been expressed quite 
in that way. Such, at least, was his conclusion. 


(To be continued.) 








Che Philosophy of Aubrey de Pere. 


THERE were some captious persons who on hearing of Mr. Wilfred 
Ward’s latest work,* thought it proper to state that there was no 
reason why Aubrey de Vere should be thus honoured; they 
summed him up as a man who wrote minor verse and joined the 
Church of Rome, and remarked that these two facts can hardly 
constitute a claim to the biographer’s services. This, presumably, 
is the utilitarian view; but if—as a modern amateur of letters 
has emphatically declared—books exist to please and elevate the 
mind, to lighten the burden of life, to raise us for a little while 
above our sorrows and our sins, then we owe much gratitude to 
Mr. Ward for helping us to make closer acquaintance with one of 
the most lovable of men. It is a trite and commonplace observa- 
tion that some people are good and some are clever but few are 
both, and surely, unless we are very big in our own conceit, we 
may think it worth while to pay some attention to so delightful 
an exception as Aubrey de Vere. 

Poeta nascitur non fit: poet, and son of a poet, born at a 
beautiful place, in a country where poetry is stronger than 
political economy, where time is not money, and where the remote 
past and its legends loom larger than the present in the minds of 
a people to whom the things unseen are more potent than the 
things seen—Aubrey de Vere, though of English extraction,t 
grew up amidst surroundings that developed in him to the utmost 
all the finer characteristics of the Celtic Irish mind. 


* * Aubrey de Vere, A Memoir, based on his unpublished diaries and 
correspondence,’ by Wilfred Ward. Longmans, Green, & Co., 1904. 

+t The daughter of Aubrey, 2nd son of the 16th (de Vere) Earl of 
Oxford, married Henry Hunt of Gosfield, Essex, from which marriage 
was descended Sir Aubrey Hunt of Curragh Chase, Adare, co, Limerick 
(father of Aubrey de Vere), who, by royal license, took the name of 
De Vere instead of Hunt. 
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Stevenson has laid it down as an axiom that, “To treat all 
subjects in the highest, the most honourable, and the pluckiest 
spirit, consistent with fact, is the first duty of a writer,” and 
De Vere assuredly fulfilled this duty and was always climbing up- 
wards : he maintained that, though the goal may be unattainable, 
faith is possible; it is by a star which we cannot reach that we 
steer our course. It is by the search after perfection alone that 
we find what is worth having.” In quest of perfection, though he 
did not win the ear of the busy multitude, he seems to have found 
eventually the peace of mind which wealth cannot buy, and without 
which wealth is valueless. 

“T have lived among poets a great deal, and have known greater 
poets than he is,” said Sara Coleridge, “ but a more entire poet, 
one more a poet in his whole mind and temperament, I never knew 
or met with.” 

Perhaps his Roman Catholicism has been a barrier to general 
appreciation of his work and character; yet itis such kindly and 
charitable Catholicism, so full of really Christian tolerance, so 
personally humble and so poetically lofty, that it need offend none 
but the most bigoted sectarians. 

Sir William Rowan Hamilton once suggested that there must 
have been some love-romance in De Vere’s life, but De Vere 
responded that his only romance was his religious history; and 
it is impossible to ignore this, for it was the mainspring of his 
existence, 

Writing from Rome, in 1852, he maintains that his change of 
faith ought to give pleasure and not pain to all who had his 
interests at heart, in so far as it had brought him “ solid satisfac- 
tion,” “ moral, intellectual and spiritual.” ‘“Ishould probably have 
becn a Catholic years ago,” he says, “if I had not been, in some 
sort, a poet, and had a poetical predilection for the vague in 
thought and vagabond in life.” 

The illiberal manner in which some of his friends took this change 
distressed him very much, and to Mrs. Edward Villiers * he wrote 
pleading that “ false friends and factious controversialists alone ” 
need be separated by difference of religious views : “ while Churches 
carry on their controversies, individuals on both sides, if they 
have the true love of God and the grace of faith, hold in common 
the great fundamental truths.” He never made any attempt to 
proselytise, for he firmly believed that to all those who desired 
truth and kept free from prejudice, “all the truth necessary for 
them” would be revealed. He could never understand why a 


* Mrs, Villiers was the widow of Edward Villiers, brother of the 4th 
Earl of Clarendon. 
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difference of view on theological questions should cause estrange- 
ment between friends who were certain of each other’s sincerity, 
“it is those who care least about religion that are most subject to 
religious jealousies and animosities.” 

It has often been remarked that though men will argue for 
religion, cheat for it, lie for it, fight for it, and if necessary die 
for it, few will be found to live for it; but in De Vere’s case, on 
the contrary, it is his life—beautified as it was by steady and 
unostentatious goodness, deep and devoted friendships, and a 
perpetual striving for the highest and best—that constitutes his 
strongest claim to our affection. Nor are his precepts undeserving 
of our respectful attention, for in his life precept squared with 
practice. 

It may be thought that he was an anachronism, born many 
hundred years too late, and yet the nineteenth century could ill 
have spared him. He did not try to minimise the importance of 
the material and scientific progress of his own time, but he 
lamented the gradual decrease of spirituality and idealism; he 
feared that we had been broken up and were forming again on a 
new and lower type, and he suspected that perhaps the theology 
of the Middle Ages, with all its faults, had “ some sustaining and 
sublime qualities which have been evaporated from ours during 
the process of threshing out and winnowing which it has gone 
through.” * But, whatever might be the cause of modern degene- 
racy, he was certain that “the glory of the old pictures” came 
not from superior skill of hand, but from “a better head and 
heart.” Too many of the artists of his own day, he thought, had 
“wandered far away from the spiritually beautiful and true,” and 
thus had “lost the great human ideal.” ‘ Many of our accom- 
plished artists and amateurs,” he says, “look upon men as they 
might look on them with the eye of a dog, neither seeing nor 
creating more than belongs to the animal life, and the milliner's 
consecration thereof.” 

If De Vere is right in saying that “ the chief intellectual dangers 
are those of a gradual character,” and if “ the human mind, insen- 
sibly shrivelling up and dwarfing itself, reduces to pettiness its 
loftiest subject of thought, without perceiving the change,” then 
is it the more needful for our mental health that we should read 
such books as Mr. Wilfred Ward’s delightful memoir of his friend. 
We are, it is to be feared, suffering seriously from the depressing 
influence of several zealous and powerful authors who not only 
make it their boast that they “surprise Truth in all her hiding- 


* This was written while he was still a Protestant. 
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places,” * but who depict that much misrepresented lady in a 
manner suggesting her kinship with the animal rather than the 
human kingdom. Inundated with a “realism” that voluntarily 
cuts itself adrift from all the infinite possibilities which in less 
enlightened ages uplifted poor grovelling humanity, we slowly and 
imperceptibly lose those higher longings which form the chief 
difference by which man may distinguish himself from the brute 
beasts that perish. 

Ever since the days of Rousseau much has been said from time 
to time about the desirability of depicting the natural man, 
instead of painting ideal pictures of beautiful impossibilities; yet 
it may be doubted if the natural man repays us in any coin 
except weariness and satiety. It is, I hope, not impertinent to 
remark that two of the saving graces of life—a sense of honour 
and a sense of humour, are generally strong in proportion to the 
extent of their owner’s conquest over that lower nature which the 
pessimistic school would have us believe to be the only nature we 
possess. 

Although it is to be hoped that we are not quite such poor 
creatures as the latter-day novelist loves to depict us, it may 
nevertheless be admitted that we have fallen into a mental 
condition which might well be bettered ; and that Aubrey de Vere 
with his lofty ideals, his soaring aspirations, his strong and 
lasting affections, and his keen perceptions of the sublime and 
the humorous, is a guide who can lead us into a purer atmo- 
sphere. The age suffers acutely from mauvaise honte ; we readily 
give publicity to all manner of details regarding our incomes or 
our insides—but to admit that we possess ideals would be little 
short of indecency; a spurious cynicism is believed to be the 
most useful current coin, so we serenely give utterance to senti- 
ments which, though they do even less credit to our heads than 
to our hearts, too often pass for wisdom. If we waver in our 
complacency and feel a faint inclination towards better things, it 
is unsafe to express it, for we will assuredly be told that we 
should boldly throw our illusions overboard, accept with resigna- 
tion the vulgarity of the world, think more of our dinners and 
less of crying for the moon, It cannot be denied that a good dinner 
is one of man’s chiefest pleasures here below, but he might 
perhaps come to it in a more cheerful humour if he were suffered 
to retain unmolested some remnant of those old beliefs which 
seem in bygone days to have provided their possessors with a 
mystic charm against the stupefying and hardening process 


* Lord Bowen’s address to the Walsall Literary Society, 1891. (Sir H. 
S. Cunningham's ‘ Lord Bowen,’ pp. 218-19.) 
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which makes many of us so disagreeable as we advance in years. 
It may cheer us to reflect that there have been men who could 
keep youth and springtime for ever in their hearts ; 


“ Dew-drenched” for them “ like Gideon’s fleece 
The dusty paths of life remain.” 


It was this spirit of eternal youth which sustained De Vere 
through all the sorrows, losses, and disillusions of a long life, 
and at last enabled him to face death in a frame of mind more 
characteristic of a medieval saint than a modern man of the world. 

“There comes to us,” he says, “that gracious twilight time of 
age in which vanities confess themselves to be but vanities, and 
the body to be but a prison, and the Light Divine makes way to 
our faith through each new chink in the walls of our earthly 
dwelling.” Old age “forces disinterestedness upon us,” for 
material advantages lose their value, and “ the earthly lights grow 
dim that the stars may appear.” 

One of our most discriminating critics* has stated that the 
presence of a mystical element is the mark of all lofty imaginations, 
and that the true poet is he who feels most deeply that we are— 
when all is said and done—mere atoms in “the boundless abysses 
of space and time.” The mysticism of Aubrey de Vere was that of 
one who had perpetual access to those enchanted regions of which 
we ordinary mortals catch glimpses but seldom, if at all. Though 
he felt sadly how transitory are “the fleeting generations that 
glide on and off the stage of life,’ and though he was tenderly 
compassionate towards “so feeble a race” whose joys are so brief 
and whose trials are so heavy—he was always hopeful; even in 
his hours of greatest sorrow he never wavered in his belief that 
happiness was the ultimate destination of poor humanity. The 
thought that carried him unscathed through all his losses was 
that 


“nothing of good which has been vouchsafed to us has been given in 
vain, and that all good things would have been worse than vain if they 
were not intended to remain with us for ever (if we do not mar our 
destinies), even in the most advanced stage of our future being—to 
remain with us, glorified, no doubt, or they could not coexist with that 
Beatific vision which constitutes heaven; but, in and under the glory, 
revealing to us a reality greater than that they presented to us on earth.” 


Augustus Hare used to tell a story of a child, who, on being 
promised that he should go to heaven if he were good, said that 
he would not object to going there, provided he could have “a 
half-holiday every Saturday to come out and play with the little 


* Sir Leslie Stephen. ‘Hours in a Library,’ 3rd series, p. 41. 
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devils.” Many of us, “children of a larger growth,” have 
unconsciously a somewhat similar feeling, but Aubrey de Vere 
was blessed with that “finer ear for the celestial harmonies,” and 
that wonderful sense of communion with God which is incompre- 
hensible to all but saints and mystics. Even his greatest friend- 
ships appeared to him as pledges of what was yet to be, in that 
‘‘ far fature which alone makes either present or past intelligible.” 
He had no dread that individuality would be lost in the infinite, 
but, on the contrary, believed that it would be “immeasurably 
intensified.” ‘“ What was accidental will have vanished, while 
the essential is glorified,” and when we meet in the next 
world those whom we have loved on earth, we will find them, not 
changed, but revealed in their highest and truest aspect, so that 
we may say: “ Now, for the first time, I see you as you are,” 

Writing to Henry Taylor after “weeding among old letters,” 
which had brought back the past most vividly to his imagination, 
he says, “I think it best to conclude that those old times 
compared with which later times seem so beggarly, were chiefly 
to be valued as omens of some excursion we shall make ‘among 
the Palms of Paradise,’ if ever we have the luck to get there.” 
In this frame of mind he could truly say that the next world is 
the world of realities, and that here we are only the shadows who 
rehearse the great future drama. 

He was wont to lament that with some few exceptions, affection 
and friendships nowadays were but “starved and stunted plants ;” 
it seems, however, that he himself had a genius for friendship, 
such friendship as few believe in, because it is so seldom that 
they are privileged to meet with it. Perhaps the most ideal of 
his friendships was with that “singularly beautiful” and inter- 
esting woman, Coleridge’s daughter Sara. It is the fashion to 
scoff at the possibility of disinterested friendship between man 
and woman, and those who are themselves incapable of it cannot 
be brought to believe that it ever has been or could be. But, 
despite general incredulity, it: has existed—sometimes in the most 
surprising places, at the Court of Charles II., for example,* and 


* For a friendship sans reproche between Margaret Godolphin and John 
Evelyn the diarist, see Evelyn’s ‘Life of Mrs. Godolphin.’ “TI tell you, 
madam,” he wrote to her, “ friendship is beyond all relations of flesh and 
blood, because it is less material. . . . You may freely command me upon 
all occasions without any reserve whatsoever. ... You are to write to 
me when I am absent . . . to admonish me of my failings . . . and never 
to forsake me, change nor lessen your particular esteeme till I prove in- 
constant or perfidious. ... There is in friendship something of all 
relations and something above them all.... The most consummate 
friendships are the products of religion and the love of God.” 
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if it could live even in such an atmosphere, it must have some 
intangible but potent quality that the world cannot touch. It 
may bs admitted, however, that few men are capable of it; it 
demands such a strange mingling of warmth and asceticism, such 
a finely balanced mind, so complete an absence of self-seeking, and 
so fastidious a sense of honour, that we most of us feel it as far 
beyond our reach as the stars or the moon. But Aubrey de Vere 
loved his friends so whole-heartedly and with a love so free from 
grossness or self-seeking, that he could think of Heaven as ‘‘ that 
world in which friendships that have been pure and sound, are 
gloriously renewed.” 

“T suppose,” he writes, “that here below we have but a glimpse of what 
even human ties, not to speak of heavenly ties, would be, in a world in 
which love was not blunted, and diluted to a small part of its natural power 
by that ever-clinging plague of self-love. All our enjoyments depend, 
almost wholly, on the vividness of our corresponding sensibilities. What 
music is to one without an ear, and a landscape to one with no eye for 
beauty—such human ties are to those in whom self is so strong that all 
others, however near, seem to them comparatively at a distance.” 


His friends called him “ the Orb,” and used to say that his feet 
alone touched the earth, the rest of him being already in heaven. 
But with all his spirituality he remained refreshingly and delight- 
fully human, Though he loved beautiful things and was dis- 
tressed by ugly surroundings, he was very careless about dress: 

“T remember driving with him through the Park during the season,” 
writes Miss Mary Anderson in her ‘ Recollections,’ “ I was in my smartest 
gown and bonnet. We were in a victoria. He held up a gamp-like 
umbrella to keep the sunlight from his eyes. Years had turned its cotton 
blackness into green, and one of its ribs had fallen in from the decay of 
age. But he clung to it as he clings to his friends, whether in sickness 
or health, riches or poverty.” 


His present biographer tells us that De Vere, though fond of old 
coats and umbrellas, was “particular in avoiding any social 
solecism in the matter of dress if he did give his mind to the 
subject.” On the occasion of his nephew's marriage, being in 
some doubt as to the colour of the tie he ought to wear, he 
brought two in his pocket, and etired behind a pillar in St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square, to put on the right one after he had 
obtained the desired advice! We thank Mr. Ward most heartily 
for this charming and characteristic anecdote. De Vere was sixty 
years of age when Mr. Ward first knew him, but despite his age 
he had preserved “the simplicity, the unspoilt keenness of 
enjoyment, the hopefulness, the trustfulness, the reverence for 
all that was great and good, which belong to a youth as yet 
untouched by the world.” He had that intense love of his native 
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place and of his own people that is common to Irishmen of either 
class ; and his beautiful home, hallowed as it was by memories of 
the father whom he had adored, was especially dear to him :— 


“ Here I am,” he wrote to Sir William Rowan Hamilton, “once more, 
in my old home, and alone. ... It is to me haunted ground. After a 
time, of course, this effect wears off; but at first, after coming here, it 
really seems to me a sort of enchantment. The present becomes almost 
nothing—a mere vapour—and the past becomes so distinct that I recognise 
the steps of the departed as well as their voices.” 


Death did not separate him from those he loved, for his affec- 
tions were indeed “above time, place, and all mortality” ;* like 
the mediwval saints whom he so much admired, he seems to have 
had the gift of hearing echoes of a far away melody to which our 
“dull, corporeal ear ” is deaf :— 


“Such a strange beauty belongs to the past that it seems to me as if 
half the value of the present is derived from the knowledge that it will 
one day be the past. It often happens that the moment a friend has left 
the room (especially at night when they separate till morning) he becomes 
invested with a new character; and a softness falls on the image (that 
lately wore all the roughness of a jarring present) from the distant 
shadowland.” 


His capacity for enjoyment was great and his delight in beauty 
—beauty of thought, of action or of scene—was that of the true 
poet. 


“How much I wish,” (he writes to Mrs, Villiers from Curragh Chase) 
“that I could take a-walk with you about these woods in this beautiful 
season. .. . What flowers can rival the beauty of woodland flowers? 
They are here in extraordinary abundance, because our woods are part 
of the immemorial forest of the county. . . . In every corner of the ivied 
rock recesses lurk flowers whose names I do not know. The wood- 
anemones gleam and tremble over acres together—the primroses make 
the banks look as if they shone by moonlight in the forest night. In all 
the opens there are large spaces so covered with harebells that the ground 
is blue instead of green—far more blue than the blue Mediterranean 
which you used to look at from Nice. Then the grass-walks abound in 
cowslips, and the rocks are minutely starred with strawberry blossoms, 
It is this extraordinary profusion of the spring flowers in the woods which 
I delight in so much.” 


His political feelings with regard to his beloved country were 
melancholy but not hopeless, hopelessness was alien to his 
nature :— 


“Treland is at present in a very sad state, from which Providence will 
probably lift her, after she has done penance. There are nations more 





* John Donne’s poem, beginning 
“ Absence! hear thou my protestation’ 
Against thy strength.” 
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plausible, but not less guilty, though in other ways, who do no penance 
because Providence says, ‘Why should I afflict them any more? They 
will not repent. Under the weedy surface, however, there is in Ireland 
much rich soil; and amid all the din and tumult there is a real and living 
faith surviving in most peasant homes, but especially the humblest. Many 
of the priests did as wrong in attending the Land League meetings (under 
severe pressure) as statesmen did in recognising so long, as legal, meetings 
which they at last had to suppress as illegal, no less than immoral.... . 
All parties have much to answer for. The agitators, the statesmen, and 
a large section of the priests have most, and the parties chiefly blamed 
(viz., the proprietors and the poor people) have least.” * 


He distrusted that “ political Circe, Mr. Parnell,” and came to 
the conclusion that in some respects Gladstone’s mind was more 
scholastic than practical. In spite of being himself a dreamer 
and a mystic—or, perhaps, because of it—De Vere understood very 
well how to deal with his own countrymen in an emergency. At the 
time of the famine he astonished his friends by proving “a most 
active man of business and a most efficient mob orator”; ft but 
though his ears were being “dinned for a day together by the 
wrangling of people at relief committees, or road sessions,” ¢ and 
though he proved as prompt and as clear-headed as if he had 
been the most practical of men, these experiences “among the 
real trials of life,” if anything, accentuated his “ otherworldli- 
ness”; 

“The more active I become,” he wrote to Mrs. Villiers, “the more do 
I rejoice that I am not confined within the conventional bands of a narrow 


money-making profession, pursued with the cant of duty, but in the spirit 
of trade.” 


“Tf you wanted me to have a little practical training in the 
course of my life,” he wrote to Henry Taylor, “you have had 
your wish.” In the first place, there was the relief business which 
“worked such persons as chose to take the labouring oar, about 
as hard as a clerk in an office;” in the second place, it was 
thought advisable to set up all sorts of industrial employments 
for the women in the neighbourhood, which, “of course, entailed 
no end of trouble in the management, as well as perplexity in 
the disposal of manufactures which nobody wants.” Moreover, 
“since the new system of relief has been introduced, and the 
people have been idle, the county has been cumbered with vast 
mobs shifting about hither and thither like tides and counter- 
tides ”—to such an extent that De Vere was “ obliged to set up as 
a field preacher; ” for, wherever he walked or rode, he invariably 

* To Mrs, Villiers. October, 1883. 


+ Henry Taylor to Miss Fenwick. 
t~ Aubrey de Vere to Mrs, Edward Villiers. 
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met “multitudes of people” who informed him “that they were 
going to demolish some mill, or carry off some gentleman’s 
cattle,” an intimation which “naturally provoked a rejoinder.” 
His gentleness, his tact, and his knowledge of the Irish character, 
were of infinite service during this “saturnalia of misery,” when 
conspiracies were being hatched all over the country, and “the 
bad passions of the people” had got loose. “There is much 
that is ludicrous in the state of things,” he wrote to Henry 
Taylor, and he added how impossible it would be to get on in 
Ireland “if there were not a great deal to laugh at as well as a 
great tendency to laugh.” 
To Mrs. Villiers, soon after his father’s death, he wrote: 


“T told you just now that life seems to me a lighter and more fleeting 
thing than ever; and yet no less true is it that I have never before been 
half so deeply impressed with the duty of doing what in us lies to lighten 
its load to the thousands who surround us, and whom, directly or in- 
directly, we may benefit if only we take the trouble of going among them, 
sympathising with them, and understanding them.” 


During the famine time he did much among the poor people in 
the County Limerick, and was struck by the native goodness and 
refinement of the Irish peasant; he looked on faces “traced with 
the characters of long endurance and of piety,” and in the midst 
of the famine horrors he saw “strange gleams of humour,” and 
heard “ many a sad tale told with gay indifference.” 

At one time he thought of entering Parliament, but eventually 
concluded himself unsuited to a public life, both in temperament 
and fortune; his poverty, he thought, would probably in “ this 
gross and money-making generation” detract from his political 
“ respectability,” and his absence of regard for the public would 
also go against him: “One may (respect weakness as well as 
strength, but when some foolish, weak thing struts about, 
Swinging a censer under its own nose, and receiving tribute from 
hundreds, who can respect that?” Nevertheless, when he chose 
he could pull very well with others; on his relief committee he 
was “an element of peace and used to keep people together.” 
“There was,” he says, “a very stormy man upon it who could 
never achieve a single quarrel with me; and when I knew he 
would oppose some important measure if brought forward by me, 
I used to make him bring it forward himself.” 

When, in 1844, De Vere went abroad with the Henry Taylors, 
they seem to have been amazed to find that the fact of his 
belonging to what he called the order of “ poets vagabond here 
upon earth,” did not prevent him from being thoroughly capable 
and practical when he pleased; “the most experienced courier 
VOL. CXXXI, 2x 
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could not have made better arrangements for us day by day and 
hour by hour,” says Henry Taylor, “or have bargained with 
hotel-keepers and Vetturini more successfally or with more vigilant 
care and assiduity.” 

Not the least interesting portion of De Vere’s correspondence 
is that relating to his acquaintance with Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, and other eminent men of the age. For Wordsworth he 
had, both from heredity * and inclination, a warm admiration, 
which, however, never became indiscriminate. Much as he admired 
Wordsworth he thought that his fame would have been more 
unalloyed had he published less: ‘‘ Great and original poet as he 
is, even Wordsworth has much to fear from prolixity and repeti- 
tion, as regards that idle prodigal, Posterity, and he has already 
lost much ... A poet’s less good things betray him; they show us 
how he worked. The muse, if wise, no more admits us to her 
dressing-room than any other lady.” 

His feelings with regard to Carlyle are so typical of his especial 
tone of mind as to justify a plentiful quotation of them. After 
dining with Lady Ashburton, he writes to Mrs, Edward Villiers 
and mentions that Carlyle was there “denouncing all things as 
sharply as ever ” :— 

“To one who never heard him before, his talk must be striking; but 
when one thinks that all his time is spent in wielding Thor’s hammer 
and trying to demolish the small fragments of reverence or truth that 
remain in embodied form, it is very sad. . . . The sword of the Lord and 
of Cromwell, wielded by an unwashed and unsparing hand, is to cut every 
knot, civil, or ecclesiastical, which Scotch intelligence is insufficient to 
disentangle. He interests me, but very painfully.” 


While the majority of people were losing their critical faculty 
and falling headlong into a state of violent enthusiasm, De Vere 
never lost that clearness of mind which, paradoxical as it may 
seem, is sometimes one of the characteristic qualities of the 
idealist and the dreamer. Carlyle, he says: 


“turned into a philosophy that belief which the Savage is content to 
accept on instinct, viz., that might is right; and an age of progress 
admires him.” “The most painful thing to me, by far, about Carlyle, 
was the mode in which (with all his constant and fierce assertion of the 
claims of truth, and doubtless his theoretic devotion to truth), he seemed 
to be always and recklessly over-running and down-trampling both the 
springing field and the harvest field of the very highest of truth.” 


Eventually De Vere began to suspect that Carlyle found intel- 


* His father, Sir Aubrey de Vere, had declared that he looked upon 
his friendship with Wordsworth as one of the greatest privileges of 
his life. 
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lectual self-possession inconsistent with any energetic thought 


and that he was therefore obliged to 


“lash himself into a rage before he could get his mental powers to work. 
If this was the case, the world mistook for a philosopher one on whom 
it might safely have lavished its applause as a ‘ prose-poet.’ That, I think, 
he was, more than any other man of late times, and he turned to a rare 
gift his lack of the ‘accomplishment of verse.’ But if ever his ‘ gnarled 
and unwedgeable’ prose should be translated into a good style, like 
Addison’s, the band of votaries will discover that in their Philosopher 
there was no philosophy at all.” 


De Vere, though he saw the power and the freedom from 
conventionality of Carlyle’s mode of writing, did not fail to detect 
“demerits without number” which, however, he thought only 
added pungency to Carlyle’s peculiar form of prose poetry, 
“giving an apparent depth (which was quite illusory) to his writings, 
flattering young readers with the notion that they understood what was 
too hard for their elders, and imparting to what he wrote a something 
characteristic, physiognomic, and grimly exciting, like that which was 
imparted to his discourse by the flashing eye, the reddening cheek, and 
the vigorous musical Scotch brogue.” 


Many years later (writing to Miss Norton, the sister of his 
friend, Professor Elliot Norton), De Vere says, 


“To me Carlyle always seemed a man with much heart—an ardent and 
courageous one—united with a singularly vivid imagination and per- 
ceptive power. But surely his admirers often mistake the matter when 
they take him for a great thinker. He could not be that, for he had not 
the faculty of thinking with self-possession. . . . Wordsworth tells us in 
the ‘ Excursion’ that we should not speak of the ‘vale of years,’ but of 
the ‘Eminence’ of years. It seemed to me that as poor Carlyle grew 
older he got deeper and deeper down into a forest, lion-haunted and black 
with trees.” 


When De Vere was staying with his uncle, Lord Monteagle, in 
Brook Street, he met Whewell, Hallam, Macaulay and Milman, 
“the first three such inordinate talkers by reputation,” that he 
watched with interest “to see which would put the others down.” 
Whewell he describes as having “an enormous physical force of 
intellect (if the phrase may be admitted), which beats down all 
obstacles, like the broad brow of a bull;” nevertheless he liked 
him and thought him hearty, genial, and honest. Macaulay he 
found lacking in “ subtlety, comprehensiveness, spirituality,” and 
thought him “ rather bluff and good-humoured than genial.” 


‘‘His mind is evidently a very robust one; it has also ardour enough to 
fuse together into new combinations the mass of strange and disorderly 
knowledge with.which his great memory litters him. It also has a self- 
confidence which belongs to narrowness.” 


8x2 
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De Vere, it will be observed, was not altogether happy among 
these “inordinate talkers” who—much as they interested him— 
appeared to his fastidious taste to be “loud,” “ overbearing,” and 
“ discourteous.” 


“Tt is not,” (he says) “ that they intentionally violate the rules of social 
propriety, but they do not perceive any except the most obvious and 
conventional. They seem to have come out to make a display, and dash 
on with much more eagerness than real self-possession. . . . There was a 
young man of the name of Mr. Godley,* who, whatever he may really 
think of himself, certainly has no superficial vanity, and about whom, 
fortunately, nobody makes a stir. I had half an hour’s conversation with 
him, and heard more of what was worth remembering, mixed up with 
simple and cordial feeling, and delivered in the tone of a gentleman, than 
from all the rest put together. I leave this in two or three days, and to 
say the truth, am tired. I have been sitting up very late. There is but 
one person in London for whom I would do this—but that one lives two 
miles off, which has occasioned me some long walks at two o’clock on fine 
mornings, when I have generally found my fire out and my room very 
cold. Who is that person—a lady? Certainly, if, as old Coleridge said, 
every true poet is inclusively woman—Alfred Tennyson. ... He is the 
most interesting man I ever met except Henry Taylor, so full of the 
humanities, so original, and yet so rich in sympathy for all that is 
natural.” 


Sara Coleridge said of Aubrey de Vere that he united “a 
feminine gentleness and compassionateness with the most perfect 
manliness,” that he was simple yet graceful ; gracious, “ sportive” 
and “jestful,” yet deeply serious; and the more one reads his 
letters—especially those to his greatest friend Henry Taylott— 
the more one feels the rare charm of his nature. De Vere and 
Henry Taylor, says Mr. Wilfred Ward, 


“stand out before the reader of their correspondence as the very embodi- 
ment of devotion to their art—as men of letters of a type now rarely 
seen—combining a certain antique dignity with the simplicity of devotion 
to literature which often marks the gifted undergraduate or college tutor, 
to whom public opinion and fame are not immediately practical thoughts.” 


Taylor’s drama of “ Philip van Artevelde ” was the only one of his 
works which gained general applause, but he refused the Under- 
Secretaryship for the Colonies that he might devote himself 
entirely to literature. Taylor, who in his Autobiography 
gives the impression of a somewhat chilly and difficile person, 


* Mr. J. R. Godley, son of J. Godley, Esquire, of Killegar, co. Leitrim. He 
was Assistant Under Secretary of State for War, and died in 1861, aged 47. 
The conversation here alluded to was the beginning of a great friendship 
with Aubrey de Vere. 

+ Sir Henry Taylor’s wife was Aubrey de Vere’s first cousin, the Honble, 
Alice Spring Rice, daughter of the first Lord Monteagle. 
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appears to far better advantage when seen through the medium 
of correspondence with Aubrey de Vere, who loved and admired 
him to such an extent that the reader who has hitherto 
only known him in his “ Autobiography” begins to suspect that 
whether from modesty or self-consciousness, he did himself some- 
thing less than justice. His appreciation of De Vere is indeed one 
of the points for which we are most disposed to like him; and 
judicious appreciation was to De Vere of incalculable value— 
without it, it may be doubted if he would have had enough 
confidence in himself to go on giving his work to the world. 


“The true artist,” he says,“ is generally one who can be quiet as well 
asactive. The mere love of art will not always be an inducement sufficient 
to stimulate him. He does not know but that he may be but a dreamer ; 
and if so, he may enjoy his dream without taking the trouble of making 
more than the roughest sketch... . It is the sympathy of others that 
makes him believe that his visions are those of the true seer, and that 
his dreams ‘ come from love.’ . . . He has to address the hearts of others, 
and if there is no response, it is easy for him to be silent, and easy in 
proportion as he is without that uneasy vanity which can never be quiet. 
. .. The true artist is humble and has wide sympathies, therefore he 
needs sympathy.” 


It was a sad moment for De Vere when he realised that general 
popularity was to be denied him : 


“T wonder,” he wrote to Henry Taylor, “ how people feel who write with 
hope.“ Of course one can dispense with it, if one writes in defence of 
what one knows or profoundly believes to be the true and the good; but 
I should like to know what the feeling is like.” 


The love of literature for its own sake had been strong in his 
father, and was strong in him, and the world’s applause or the 
lack of it was less matter to him than to the majority of poets— 
but even he at times seems to have felt the weight of discourage- 
ment :— 


“Literary labour, with the hope of a result, must be a very animating 
thing! For a great many years I have never written anything in prose 
or verse without the knowledge that, on account of jealousies and 
animosities, either political or polemical, what I wrote was in fact but 
a letter to some few friends, known and unknown, to be illustrated by a 
good deal of abuse, and recalled to my recollection by the printer’s bill. 
I am of the unpopular side, you know, in England because I am 
a Catholic, and in Ireland because I am opposed to revolutionary 
schemes.”, 


He became more and more oppressed, too, with the fear that in 
the haste and bustle of this most unrestful age, men were losing 
their finer perceptions and growing scornful of all those old ideals 
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which had shone out like stars in the darkness of the early 
Middle Ages. 


“ Life to the earnest medieval Christian was both a light-hearted and 
a very serious thing. It found a type in the vigil. The believer watched 
and waited for a future both far off and near him—a future which 
moulded his present. That future rendered hope to him a great necessity 
and a great duty as well as a constant support.” 


The poetry and philosophy of Christianity, were, as Mr. Ward 
points out, “ the most absorbing subject of De Vere’s imaginative 
meditation,” and his tone of mind is suggestive rather of the 
thirteenth than the nineteenth century; he seems to belong to 
a simpler and more noble age than ours, and to have had in 
himself much of that “dignity, sweetness, purity, strength,” and 
elevation which he saw in the art of the early masters of the 
ascetic school : 


“In their pictures of saints there is,” he says, “no doubt a profound 
sadness, but it was a noble sadness, not a merely negative one, that of 
cowardice or exhaustion, such as in old times caused the term miserable, 
like our word ‘ wretch,’ to be a term of reproach. Earth was then regarded 
as an exile, not a Patria. To the Christian the great things were the 
invisible things... . Paganism and Christianity had each of them its 
beatitudes; but they were different beatitudes; the pagan aspired only to 
a mens sana in corpore sano; the Christian’s were those of the spirit.” 


The Pagan philosophy which makes the most of the present 
and ignores the future, was repugnant to De Vere because, “to 
ignore the future is to renounce hope, and without hope, life can 
ke, at best, but a good-humoured despair. The Pagan too com- 
monly regarded life as a superficial thing because he was super- 
ficial himself,” but to the medieval man “ life was a deep thing,” 
and yet the medis#val man was more truly light-hearted than the 
Pagan. This, according to De Vere, was because the medieval 
man was more at rest as regards spiritual matters, “ because 
carefulness in them left a narrower place for worldly care, because 
no seriousness was squandered on trifles; because mortification 
averted satiety. A true poet tells us of ‘the men of old,’ 
that 


“«They went about their gravest deeds 
Like noble boys at play.’ 


To that characteristic of the Middle Ages we owe largely those 
exquisite delineations of youth, so full of loveliness and of 
gladsomeness which charm us in the pictures of the early masters. 
At that time, youthfulness often survived in old age, which was 
not then regarded as life’s inevitable frustration and joy’s con- 
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futation, but rather as the rest of a quiet hope . . . beside the 
gates of perpetual youth.” 

This may well be taken for a picture of De Vere’s own old age, 
which was beautified by that faith : 


“Whose touch makes all things gold 
And gives us youth for aye.” 


One of Tennyson’s axioms was that “every man imputes him- 
self”; some critics may maintain that De Vere looking into 
the past saw only his own reflection, and credited the Middle 
Ages with possessing in great splendour and wealth those 
attributes which it is to be feared have in all ages been confined 
to the few purified spirits who can soar above the gross materalism 
of the actual world. This is a point on which it would be easy to 
argue unendingly, but whatever we may happen to think of the 
Middle Ages, it is necessary that we should see them, for tho 
moment, through De Vere’s eyes, if we would attempt to under- 
stand his frame of mind: 


“*We live by admiration, hope, and love,’ and in those qualities the 
nobler of medizval men were especially rich. It was their happy gift 
to look on all things with a child-like gaze of wonder, not with the 
‘spectacled eyes of the minute philosopher.’ To this, much in their 
character contributed. It was imaginative not critical. It ‘delightedly 
believed’ much that many modern men unreasonably disbelieve. It cared 
more to admire than to be admired. With much of a childish instability, 
and something of that strange and heedless cruelty sometimes to be found 
in children, it united a child-like simplicity. It loved to wonder, and was 
not afraid of proving mistaken. Stormy passions swept over it, and great 
crimes alternated with heroic deeds; but it was comparatively free from 
a more insidious snare than the passions—that of self-love.” 


Unselfishness and the spirit of self-sacrifice were far more common 
then than now; it is rare nowadays to find a man who is whole- 
heartedly devoted to a fellow-creature or a noble cause, but when 
the world was younger, loyalty flourished, “living like a soul in 
other virtues ”; self-assertion and self-applause were seldom met 
with, because of the great reverence which the majority of men 
felt for 


“those humble virtues—obedience and fidelity. Then, as now, pride was 
to be found, but it was more often the pride of ancestral worth than that 
of wealth or intellect, or that surly and ignoble pride which sees in the 
‘hierarchy of society’ only a war against independence, as if a measure- 
less dead level were more beautiful or more healthy than a country 
diversified by hill and plain.” 


Despite his mediwvalism De Vere had none of Ruskin’s violent 
prejudice against men of science, for he believed that science’s 
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“huge promises” would assuredly be fulfilled—provided that the 
“sons of science” learned to “ revere (as Bacon did) a power yet 
greater, whom many of them think it a merit to insult.” He 
would no doubt have rejoiced to find Sir Oliver Lodge writing 
that however much science may progress, it “ encroaches no whit 
on infinity”; and it is from that infinity that poets, saints, and 
mystics obtain their “spiritual nutriment,” catching “ glimpses 
of beauty and of laws, higher than bare science can conceive.” 
Therefore, it is in the infinite (continues the great scientist) that 
we must seek “ the spirit of music, of beauty, of love, of holiness ; 
and thence some of those children of men, gifted as we say, with 
genius, may draw down, for us earth-plodders and scientific 
workers, a supply of enlightening and enlivening grace.”* 

There are not so many such “rarified spirits” that we can 
afford to neglect De Vere. 

Known to the inner circle of his own generation as a poet, a 
scholar and a gentleman (of a type now alas increasingly rare), 
who loved literature truly and faithfully, with no ulterior motive, 
no mercenary feelings, and none of the petty vanity which has 
marred many @ more distinguished author}—he is now revealed 
to the outer circle in all the charm of a singularly beautifal and 
winning character. In such company as De Vere’s the phantoms 
of our dead ideals rise and walk with us; thoughts long stifled 
and down-trodden in the dusty world lift their heads and breathe 
again. We have been led on by a way that we knew not, and 
have wandered far into the borderland between the finite and the 
infinite, where—no longer deafened by the noise of the world— 
we can hear faint echoes from the mystical realm of Tir-n’un’-Og, 
of a far-away melody which,we may perchance hear some day in 
all the splendour and completeness of its perfect harmony. 


MicuarL BARRINGTON. 


* Sir Oliver Lodge on The Survival of Personality after Death. 
Quarterly Review, July, 1903, p. 225. 

t “Almost any man can be wounded through his vanity,” said his 
cousin, Lady Taylor, “ but Aubrey cannot.” 














His Suberitanee. 
By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE Key oF PARADISE,’ ‘ VERITY,’ ETC. 


“God gives all men all earth to love, 
But, since man’s heart is small, 
Ordains for each, one spot shall prove 
Beloved over all.” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


I, 


A rew of Colonel Brian Smythe’s correspondents habitually 
wrote to him at the Weymouth Club, instead of to No. 25, Marine 
Terrace, although nothing could have been more uncompromising 
than the business-like appearance of their letters. The circum- 
stance can surprise no one. A man with a wife and many 
daughters must have a niche to himself somewhere, and some 
correspondence which he can call his own. 

Colonel Brian Smythe was an old resident at Weymouth and 
one of the oldest members of a club where there was much coming 
and leaving, the officers of the Garrison being there one year and 
gone the next, the officers of the Channel Fleet, there to-day and 
gone to-morrow. To hundreds of men in all parts of the world, 
their memory, more or less clear, of the Weymouth Club must 
include Colonel Brian Smythe’s figure, middle-sized, trim and 
almost youthful, his thin refined fever-bleached face, and that 
quiet, dry, imperturbable manner of his which checked familiarity 
more effectually than any asperity could have done. 

This manner was made all the more noticeable by its contrast 
to the frank friendliness of his wife—‘‘an uncommonly jolly 
woman ”—and his daughters’ less pronounced, but delightful and 
well-known sociability. There were men who went constantly to 
his house, and called the Smythe girls by their Christian names, 
who had never seen him except at the club, reading his Times, or 
drinking his afternoon tea, or playing his daily rubber. Legend 
says that this was the position of young Hughes—who married 
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Mary Briau Smythe—when suddenly called upon to face a future 
father-in-law. 

Thus it was obvious that Brian Smythe went his way while 
his wife and daughters went theirs, but since his way appeared as 
blameless as his letters, the mere fact could claim little public 
interest. 

On an unduly, unseasonably hot afternoon last June, Colonel 
Brian Smythe came into the reading-room at his usual hour, and 
sat down in his usual chair. He held two unopened letters, both 
addressed in clerkly hands and both post-marked “St. Pirans.” 
His uncle’s agent and his uncle’s solicitor were both among his 
occasional correspondents, only he never remembered to have 
heard from them on the same day, and this trifling circumstance 
actually quickened his heart-beats. He leant back in his chair 
and looked steadily before him. 

The room was empty. Through the open window on his left 
hand the strong crude afternoon light flowed in, and a breath of 
east wind with it that smelt at once of dust and sea-weed. Out- 
side, the Punch and Judy man sent up a piercing tootle. Always 
at the sleepiest hour of the afternoon he would stump by, 
vocalising gratuitously. 

To Brian Smythe, his harsh voice and strident whistle were 
part and parcel of innumerable summer afternoons, a small 
torture noticed involuntarily and never to be forgotten. To-day 
he waited till distance had slightly softened them, and then 
opened the agent’s letter. In it Amos Johns “ begged to inform” 
him “that the master, Mr, John Tresilian, had died at Brussels 
on the 3rd instant, aged seventy-six years.” 

Once more Brian Smythe leant back in his chair. For one 
minute his eyes closed of their own accord. A man may see a 
good deal in one such minute. He saw a long sunlit garden 
terrace, edged by a red gold berberis hedge, above a meadow 
where the cows stood chewing the cud in the shadow of a noble 
copper beech. Then he was crossing a lawn and before him rose 
a long straight-fronted granite house, and through its open door 
he looked into a dim flower-scented hall. Before he could reach 
the threshold his will rebelled. With an effort he opened his 
eyes, and realised the sober-hued room in which he sat, the open 
window with its view of the esplanade, and the low sea-line beyond. 

He was ashamed that he had not yet given so much as a 
thought to that other lonely man, fifteen years older than him- 
self, who had died in a Brussels lodging. They had seen very 
little of one another; only one tie had in any way bound 
them together, and both had studiously ignored it, Brian Smythe 
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turning resolutely away from a possibility, a probability, which 
mocked him just as the proverbial mirage mocks and distresses 
the proverbial desert traveller. Another man might have seen in 
it a certainty, it was characteristic of him that he never did for 
more than five minutes’ time. John Tresilian had lived hard 
in his youth, but what was to prevent his excellent constitution 
from making him a centenarian? That was a question Smythe 
often asked himself. 

Now the mirage had taken form and substance. It was as real 
as the chair he sat in, or the Punch and Judy man’s distant 
squeaking. The strained muscles of his face relaxed. He looked 
younger by ten years, ten years of “passing the time” and 
waiting hopelessly for a dead man’s shoes. He spoke aloud: “ It 
is mine now. I have come into my inheritance.” 

There are joys which can only be made complete by sharing. 

Later Brian Smythe longed to share his, and yet longed reluct- 
antly, almost with shrinking. 

More than most men he kept his deeper feelings secret, partly 
from temperament, and partly from long habit, painfully acquired. 
He who lives under the same roof with several persons, all 
absorbed in a constant round of small social pleasures and occupa- 
tions, finds excuse for his own growing egotism in the egotism of 
those about him, and makes of it a shelter and a defence. It is 
also a barrier. 

Brian Smythe’s wife and daughters lived, so he judged, for 
what they called amusement, and he “the dreary round of doing 
something.” Brian Smythe’s wife and daughters took him to be 
much like other elderly soldiers—his horizon limited by the club 
and an occasional week with some old “Service ” friend, with this 
to his credit that he neither gossiped nor grumbled. He fancied 
he knew just what they would say when he told them, and, worse 
still, just what they would think most of—the money. The old 
home which they had never seen could be nothing to them, could 
only mean a larger income. 

He would have to explain how the property had diminished in 
value, and the farms were always needing repairs, and how Uncle 
John had had the right, which he would certainly have used, to 
make a rent-charge of five hundred pounds on the estate. Five 
hundred a year deducted from seventeen hundred, leaves a bare 
twelve hundred, out of which he must do his duty by his inheri- 
tance. They would expect an extra thousand to dosomuch. Had 
not their whole income hitherto been numbered by hundreds? 

When Mrs. Brian Smythe heard the news, she cried a little 
—her husband had expected that—and then grew triumphant. 
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At last she and the girls would take their proper position. Nora 
and Eily would be sure to marry, and marry well. What sort of 
neighbourhood was it? Were there many other country houses ? 

Brian Smythe could not tell her, he had been down West so 
seldom since his boyhood. She asked if she might “ tell the girls,” 
and he consented readily. Let her enjoy her pleasure while she 
could! He knew how soon she would cloud it by discovering all 
kinds of drawbacks, real and imaginary, such as the out-of-the- 
wayness of Cornwall, the pang of leaving “dear old friends” at 
Weymouth. 

Eily, the third Smythe girl, was not in the house. She was 
sitting day-dreaming on the little stone ledge at the foot of the 
North fort, looking out over the rocks and sea towards Portland, 
this being the one spot near home where she could almost count 
on solitude. On returning to No. 25, Marine Crescent, she met her 
father in the hall and noticed that he still wore his light grey suit. 

“Then I am not late, after all?” she said. 

“Late? Idon’t know,” he answered, absently, stopping and 
looking hard at her. Of all his daughters this girl alone was 
like him, not in features or colouring, but in individuality, so that 
she sometimes seemed instinctively to understand him, and said 
things or left them unsaid as he would have said or left them. 

“ily,” he said, “I have heard to-day that my Uncle John is 
dead—and you know what that means.” 

Did she know, or dimly guess? He saw her face grow pale 
and suddenly eager. ‘We shall go away,” she said in a low 
voice, “ we shall live there!” 

“You like the idea?” he asked quickly. 

“Oh, father! Such a lovely old place!” 

Her eyes had tears in them. 

It was those tears and that brief sentence which made him ask 
her to be his companion when he went down West a week later. 
No one envied her the privilege. A fancy ball in the near future 
was interesting all Weymouth, including Mrs. Smythe and Norah, 
and even Denise and Joan, who were still at the High School. 
No one noted the new fellowship and understanding which had 
grown up between Brian Smythe and his daughter EHily. The 
public eye still saw in him the same dried-up person whom no 
good luck could expand, and in Hily the least good-looking and 
the least popular of “the pretty Smythe girls,” who had been the 
pretty Smythe girls for several years. The family eye was equally 
unobservant. 

Two singularly happy second-class passengers travelled by the 
down “Cornishman” one half-showery, half-smiling afternoon. 
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It was years since Brian Smythe had been anything but “ third,” 
and he had to remind himself that he was now a land-owner, to 
silence a twinge of economy. At Bristol all their fellow-passengers 
left them, and he began to feel restless. He was glad that Eily 
kept her eyes on her book or else closed them. He had no need 
to keep a watch on himself, he could forget everything save the 
astonishing familiarity of certain glimpses seen in passing: the 
steep red cliffs about Dawlish, Plymouth Sound streaked with 
drifting cloud shadows, the first bit of Cornish moorland and the 
gorse—which had blossomed late that year—one golden glory. 

Eily was very tired, and only roused herself to feel excitement 
and interest when the train slid slowly along a level shore beside 
a wall of massive granite, against which a high and placid tide 
lapped softly. The station ai St. Pirans, so much like other 
stations, and the steep High Street, so much like other high streets, 
chilled her mood. As the cab, which was half open, drove slowly 
through groups of loitering market-people she asked herself 
whether disappointment was not waiting for her close ahead. A 
photograph from an oil sketch had taught her all she knew of the 
home of her ancestors, and sketches are often deceptive. 

They had left the town behind them at last. The fly turning 
in through an open gate passed a small lodge. She looked at her 
father. He sat very still, and his face, at no time mobile, wore a 
curious drawn rigidity. Her glance followed his across a park- 
like meadow, where some tall trees grew in groups and others 
formed a narrow avenue, and rested ona long straight grey house 
front, distinct against the dark foliage that rose behind it and 
closed round it on either side. The sky above the tree-tops was 
pale but cloudless. A thin smoke wreath rose into it and was 
slowly lost. 

A little furtively, a little timidly, the girl stretched out her 
hand and slipped it into her father’s and was astonished at the 
readiness of his responsive grasp. She thought he had forgotten 
her very existence. But no, he was looking at her as if serenely 
certain that she—that the whole world—would have sympathy 
with his pride and joy. 
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II. 


“So you see, Hily, it’s not much of a house—old and rambling, 
and all that sort of thing. Not very big rooms, except the dining 
and drawing-room—still——” 

Colonel Brian Smythe paused abruptly. He and his daughter 
were standing on the little verandah outside the upstairs sitting- 
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room where they had breakfasted. It looked across the gardens 
towards the sea lying palely blue and misty in the June sunshine. 

“Not much of a house!” echoed Eily, her eyes shining, “ why, 
father, I think it’s just perfect. That dear room where I slept, 
with the low windows opening over trees—such trees, one hardly 
ever sees a tree at Weymouth—and that quaint little staircase 
just outside, and the passages and unexpected nooks and corners, 
Why, I love it already!” 

“And you haven’t seen it all yet,” said the Colonel, putting 
his hand on her shoulder. ‘‘Come and see the conservatory and 
the tent; it was my favourite play-place as a boy, that and the 
apple chambers beyond.” 

They went through a door at the end of the verandah and found 
themselves standing amid a blaze of geraniums which rose in 
sloping tiers from stone floor to glass roof, while facing them 
another door stood open. The Colonel led the way. 

“Isn’t it a nice funny little room?” he said eagerly. 

It was built in the shape of a tent, the wide stripes of dull green 
with which its walls were painted, sloping and narrowing upwards 
into the roof, and lit on one side by a long low window about 
which yellow roses with trailing branches clustered thickly. 
Down below lay a little old-fashioned flower-garden shut in by 
tree-shrubs and trees. 

“The stable’s down below,” said Brian Smythe, “and here are 
the apple chambers, and many’s the jolly game I’ve had in them.” 

Eily looked down the long shadowy passage beyond the little 
door that he had opened. “Let us go down there now,” she said. 

“No, not now,” reclosing the door hastily. ‘I must go off at 
once into the town on business. You'll be able to amuse yourself 
till lunch time, eh, Eily? I shall be back before then.” 

Eily was able to amuse herself. Bit by bit she learnt to know 
all the inheritance, terraces, walled gardens, the shrubbery that 
seemed almost a wood, so high the old trees grew in it and about 
it. But not till she had wandered down into the very heart of its 
green bird haunted solitude, and found an apple orchard set round 
with flowering rhododendrons and gay with ragged robins, did she 
feel her joy of discovery complete. Overhead, the wood-pigeons 
cooed sleepily, breaking off each time on the same low note with 
the same soft-suddenness. 

Across her brain swept a vision of the parade at Weymouth, 
black with people, of the dust, the glare, the noise: then it faded, 
and the delicious reality lapped her round in a sense of deep 


delight and peace. Here was home at last. 
* - * * * 
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“Three hundred a year for eight years, I think you told me?” 

It was Brian Smythe who said it, to the lawyer who was 
showing him out of the office. 

“ Yes, that is the amount at which I calculate it, but I don’t 
guarantee it as exact, a few pounds more or a few pounds less 
perhaps. Good morning.” 

Brian Smythe walked homewards. At first along a sunny road 
with small old-fashioned houses on either side of it: later by a 
short cut through his own fields, down a grassy slope from which 
he could already see the house, distinct and almost white in the 
strong sunshine. And as he went he sometimes thought hard, 
and at other times lost thought in an odd sense of blankness, 
and would repeat half aloud, sentences that seemed to come of 
themselves : 

“There is no hurry, no hurry, I must thresh it out. Three 
hundred for eight years—eight years! I didn’t remember one 
saw the pond from here.” 

Between the trees he caught a faint glimpse of shining water 
and stood still. It brought hima strange memory. Long agoa 
man from the neighbouring town had found his way into the 
grounds, and drowned himself in that pond; a most uninteresting 
suicide who declined to fuce the prospect of bankruptcy. 

“That was it,’ thought Brian Smythe, “he couldn’t face it. 
For all of us there is some one thing we rebel against and can’t 
face. There is no question of cowardice: we just can’t do it.” 
That odd blank feeling checked his thoughts. He walked on 
again. 

Kily, coming up from the pond by the path that had once been 
an avenue, and was still shaded by high sycamores, saw him cross 
the home field and waited for him. She noticed that he dragged 
his feet heavily through the long grass. Was it because the sun 
was in his eyes that he, who always held himself so stiffly upright, 
walked with bent head ? 

He was close to her now and she wondered no more. At sight 
of his drawn face and the new look of age upon it, her heart 
contracted in a sudden pang of dismay and pain. 

“What is it?” she said. ‘ Do you feel ill?” 

“hank you, Iam perfectly well,” Smythe;answered. 

“Father!” she said appealingly, and put her hand on his arm. 

“TI ought to have known it,” he said without seeming to 
notice her: “I might have known, but one always overlooks the 
one thing that will really happen.” He spoke in what the French 
call “ a white voice,” deliberate and expressionless, “ I always said 
they were mere organised robbery of the individual by the State, 
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a legalised method of plunder. It is obviously and fundamentally 
unjust that a family should be heavily fined for the death of one 
of its members, and that the accident of several successive deaths 
should inflict on it permanent impoverishment. I remember 
saying so to Hains, and he seemed surprised I should take so 
much interest in it. And the odd thing is I never foresaw how it 
would affect my own case.” 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” cried the girl, “I 
can’t understand !” 

“T am speaking of the death-duties,” her father answered 
patiently, “the death-tax which is called succession duty. Bolton 
has been telling me that, inheriting as I do from an uncle, it will 
mean the payment of three hundred pounds for eight years. I 
might borrow the whole sum and pay it off at once, but in my 
case it will be far better to choose the annual payment. I may 
not live for eight years. In any case it means that I cannot 
live here.” 

“ Not live here?” 

The pain that sharpened Eily’s voice reached but did not 
apparently move him. 

“T have threshed out the whole matter in my mind,” he said, 
“and it is obvious that your mother and sisters might tolerate this 
quiet out-of-the-way spot if they could have horses and carriages 
and entertain the neighbourhood. But when the place has been 
kept up there will be no money over for those purposes, and they 
will prefer to live on at Weymouth—with a larger income.” 

Eily caught at a straw: “Father, in eight years you will have 
paid off these horrible duties——” 

He interrupted her with the first sign of agitation he had shown. 
“Eight years,” he said bitterly; ‘and meanwhile I should 
grow old!” 

“You can make them do as you wish.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and be told every day of my miserable life 
that I have sacrificed them to my selfishness and buried them 
alive—here!” 

He turned hastily away from her. 

“Don’t follow me,” he said over his shoulder, “I wish to be 
alone.” 

He forgot her in the next minute, and pausing to look at an old 
lightning-riven tree remembered that on the swing;which had once 
hung from its branches he and his brother George had stood 
together swinging by the hour. If George had been alive now, 
he would have felt with him. Sharply he envied George his 
nameless unrecorded death in the desert with Hicks Pasha, 
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Lucky George! He, the elder brother, the heir, would drag out 
his vacant days, playing mild games of golf and whist, watching 
through the open club window the sharp shadow of the houses 
creep over the dusty road. Unless—— 

Kily had gone back through the gate by the pond into the 
shadow of the narrow shrubbery paths. She found herself standing 
where the rhododendrons, growing apart, showed her the little 
orchard green and sunlit. So it would be, she thought, through 
the summers to come, and she who had made it hers by a few hours 
of joy and possession, would never see its flowers blossom or its fruit 
ripen. This was a cruel trick which fate had played them—her 
father and her. Life held other possibilities where she was con- 
cerned, promised another inheritance, Before her father lay only 
the end of the journey. Meanwhile, as he said, he would grow old. 

Colonel Brian Smythe went indoors by the garden door, and 
walked slowly between the geranium banks into the tent. He 
looked out through the long narrow window. A rose branch 
heavy with yellow blossoms stretched across it. A small blue tit, 
perched on an outlying twig, twittered shrilly. Yes, he remembered 
how the blue tits were always chasing one another in and out of 
the lilac tree opposite and about the little garden below. He 
felt nothing now but a certain dull exhaustion. As he had said, 
he had “threshed the whole matter ovt.” His mind recoiled 
from it. 

Presently he heard a quick light step come up the garden path 
and the steps into the conservatory. He would not turn his head. 
He resented the intrusion. He had asked to be left alone. Lily 
was beside him now. She said something which he only half 
heard. He kept silence. Just as the last few days had drawn 
them closer together, the last hour had thrust them far apart. 

“Father,” said Eily in her clear insistent voice, “could you 
let this place ? ” 

“No,” he answered, speaking with careful self-control, “that is 
out of the question. You can see for yourself that the house is 
half furnished and in poor repair, hundreds would have to be 
spent on it to make letting possible, and I have no ready money.” 

“Then you will have to put in a caretaker ?” 

“Te.” 

“That will be an expense and an anxiety. It would be far 
better that you and I should live here and take care of it. We 
can do with two or three rooms, and one servant girl, We can 
keep poultry and a cow, and live for almost nothing. You have 
bought the lease of the Weymouth house, so that is no extra 
expense to you.” 
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She would have gone fluently on, but he stopped her. He was 
looking at her now, almost fiercely. 

“You are talking nonsense,” he said. 

“No, father, it is not nonsense. The place wants you. Only 
you can look after it properly.” 

“ And your mother and sisters—what would they think of such 
a suggestion?” 

“It means separation from them, I know, but—is there any 
separation so great as to live with people who have no sympathy 
with what one feels, or what one hopes for ?” 

Brian Smythe went closer to the window. His unseeing eyes 
rested on the bright flower beds below it. 

“There is no greater separation,” he said. Then turning to 
her suddenly: ‘ You are a good child. But you don’t know what 
you are talking about. Even if you really wished it, and that I 
cannot believe, even if your mother consented I would not sacrifice 
you. You would have no change, no amusement, no chance of 
marrying.” 

Eily was smiling at him with lips that trembled. ‘Oh, if it’s 
my prospects,” she said, “they are fixed and settled. I care for 
some one, and whether I marry him or not will make no difference. 
It’s not an engagement, but if when the Battery comes home from 
India he still thinks the same as he does now——”” 

She stopped short. Brian Smythe was frowning anxiously. 

“And your mother does not know of this ?” 

“ No one knows of it. The one thing I could not bear would 
be to be talked over and watched if I look sad, and cheered up and 
pitied.” 

“Yes, I understand that,” Smythe answered. ‘‘ What is his 
name?” 

“Haynes, Clement Haynes. His Battery went away six 
months ago. He hardly ever came to the house; I wouldn’t 
let him.” 

Brian Smythe searched hismemory. He thought the name she 
mentioned recalled a tall good-looking young fellow with a boyish- 
laugh. But he had known so many tall good-looking young 
fellows, more or less boyish. He gave up the effort, and let his 
mind drift on a sea of doubt and painful uncertainty. It had 
been better when he believed the die cast and the lot fallen, and 
had ceased to struggle against an implacable fate, yet even then, 
he was forced to own, he had always foreseen the possibility of a 
complete and final rebellion. 

He felt that he must speak parentally to Hily, say something 
n return for her confidence. He said slowly: “Your sister 
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Mary’s engagement, which was not an engagement, did not turn 
out encouragingly ; it is true she married—someone else.” 

Eily’s voice answered, defiant, yet faintly tremulous. 

“T see no likeness, no parallel between her and me. She did 
not—care—I do. It’s the only thing that makes it worth while, 
that makes anything worth while. I want to try and make you 
understand, for I see you don’t. I have never thought of that 
Weymouth house as home. How can it be a home where the 
neighbours pry upon you continually, and you hear the jingle of 
their pianos? Still, I did not know how I hated it, till I saw— 
this. Perhaps I could go back and ‘make the best of things.’ I 
know now how bravely you have made the best of them—but for 
one thing. I am not free. I must go to the same dances, the 
same picnics, the same rides with other men. I must pretend to 
enjoy myself, I have tried it, and it’s beyond me. If you can’t 
help me i shall leave home, join the noble army of companions, 
or turn nursemaid.” 

“How can I help you?” Brian Smythe asked, strongly moved. 
“Tt would be selfishness. You can’t deceive me about that. I 
should be doing it not for your sake, but my own.” 

“Do it for your own,” she pleaded ; “let me be your companion, 
your lady-help ; I promise that I will make you happy.” 

She saw his eyes soften, and his sternly closed mouth relax. 

“Try it for a year,” she said, “only a year. Say that you will 
do as I wish!” 

And suddenly Brian Smythe had said the words which he knew 


to be final and irrevocable. He had cheated fate. 
* * * * 


691 


* 


Mrs. Brian Smythe makes a little explanation to all the new 
acquaintances who may become her friends, or perchance her 
enemies. She tells them how “ My husband is obliged to spend 
most of the year in Cornwall looking after his large property— 
you know what property is nowadays.” Here the listeners show 
as much sympathy as if they were all impoverished land-owners. 
“Tt is my absolute duty to remain here, because of my younger 
daughters’ education.” And this statement also meets with a 
polite assent which quite satisfies her. 

Brian Smythe works hard in these days, wears old shapeless 
clothes, and has lost his trim precise neatness ; he has grown sun- 
burnt, and a shade less thin. Not only does he do his duty by 
his inheritance, but he manages to make some things pay their 
way, his spring bulbs, for instance, and his grapes and his poultry, 
leaving a little hard-earned profit to be spent “on the place.” 
Luckily he has no yearnings for “improvements ” or any additions 
2y2 
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that would bring the old garden, where flowers and vegetables 
grow sociably near together, or the old rambling shrubberies, up 
to the “new rich man’s” standard. Still there is always some- 
thing to be planned and hoped for, a coat of paint for the wood- 
work of the vineries, a new fruit tree for the walled garden. 

Kily also works and has grown sunburnt. She has only to look 
in her father’s face to find proof that she has kept her promise 
and made him happy. It has lost its worn look, the expression 
that suggested perpetual self-restraint. She sees how absorbed 
he is in the present, and that if old age is coming upon him he 
gives no sign of it. She doubts if in imagination he ever looks 
beyond the place itself and the fields and farms that are his also. 

Much as she too loves them they cannot limit her horizon. 

Pacing the upper terrace of an evening, above an orchard whose 
tree-tops stand out against a long low line of sea, she sees a fort 
on a lonely hillside in a desolate, treacherous land, and reckons a 
soldier’s chances of battle, murder, and sudden death; reckons 
also the days and weeks since she has heard from him, and how 
soon she may reasonably expect to hear again. 

And thus Brian Smythe is happy in his inheritance, and Eily 
waits for hers. 
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Che Housing uestion. 





“ Whitewash your scoundrel population: sweep out your abominable 
gutters (if not in the name of God, ye British slatterns, then in the name 
of Cholera and the Royal College of Surgeons): do these two things; 
and, observe, much cheaper, if you please! Well, here surely is an 
Evangel of Freedom and real Program of a new Era. What surliest 
misanthrope would not find this world lovely were these things done— 
scoundrels white-washed; some degree of scavenging upon the gutters: 
and at a cheap rate, thirdly? That surely is an occasion on which, if 
ever on any, the Genius of Reform may pipe all hands.” 


So wrote Carlyle when discoursing, more suo, of model prisons. 
But, nowadays, men are not concerned so much about the 
sanitation of prisons—which, on the whole, seem, if anything, 
rather too well looked after—as about the habitation of slums. 
It is true that only a small proportion of the emotional persons 
who shudder, or grow eloquent, over the Housing Question know 
what a “slum” really is; and fewer still can explain how and 
why it exists, what creates it, and how it can be abolished— 
not merely locally, but absolutely. It is also true that the 
housing problem has ceased to be merely a slum question, since 
the movement for clearing away insanitary areas caused such 
vast urban migrations. In sweeping out their “ abominable 
gutters” municipalities have deepened and intensified a problem 
which has existed more or less all through the history of civilisa- 
tion. That problem is the housing of persons of scanty means in 
wholesome, clean and low-rented dwellings. 

Some two years ago a commission was appointed by the 
Corporation of the City of Glasgow (but not entirely of its own 
members) to inquire into the causes which lead to congested and 
insanitary areas and overcrowding; to consider the methods 
which could or should be adopted for the clearance of existing 
congested, insanitary and overcrowded areas, and for the preven- 
tion of these evils in future; and “any other phases of or 
questions connected with the housing problem in Glasgow which 
the commission may deem it desirable, necessary, or expedient, to 
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consider and report upon.” This commission has, after two years, 
issued a report which does not bring us much nearer a solution 
of the problem, and has published an immense volume of evidence 
of great, even absorbing, interest, but of bewildering result, 
because of the opposing opinions of men of judgment conversant 
with the practical aspects of the problem. Yet there is much to 
be learnt in considering and comparing these opposing opinions, 
which are often in harmony of design, though in difference of 
appearance. It is always so much more easy to diagnose a disease 
than to obtain a common agreement as to the remedy. Doctors 
differ as much in economics and philanthropy as in physics. Let 
us consider, then, some of the points raised by this inquiry. 

Naturally, in a municipal commission, the pervading aspect of 
the question was the municipal one. But in no branch of the 
subject are men more divided than as to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a municipality. 

A municipality provides water, gas, or tramway cars, charging 
the consumers a certain price. Why should it not provide 
houses? If for no other reason than that, while it provides all the 
water, gas, and cars, it cannot provide all the houses. A corpora- 
tion cannot make the price of housing as it does that of gas, and 
house-owning is a risky business. On the other hand, housing 
to supplant slums may be a measure of public safety. For the 
disease, drunkenness, and crime engendered in the slums citizens 
have to pay workhouse and police-rates, hospital and law expenses. 
It would be easy to argue that even if a municipality loses money 
in housing, it is in purchase of a great national gain; but is 
there reason to believe that municipal housing will cure the evil? 
It will certainly bring the municipality into competition with its 
own ratepayers, the builders. 

For which class is it to build? The improvident, dissolute, and 
criminal, or the decent poor, who cannot find houses at rents 
within their means? You cannot deal with the slums without 
dealing with these two classes, unless you adopt a Socialistic 
scheme for housing everybody. Thus appeals are made to the 
feelings that rouse municipalities into doing something when their 
duty may be to do nothing. If a corporation were to house the 
whole of the respectable poor, it would be the most gigantic task 
ever attempted by any municipality. This could be done if debt 
does not stopit. Ifa corporation house the whole of this class, and 
do not go below cost, there would be no necessary conflict with 
private interests, and no expense to the ratepayers except the 
burden of debt. But if it goes below cost it will be giving a rate 
in aid of wages. The urban population streams into towns 
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attracted by variety of employments and high wages. The natural 
result is high rent. The most certain way to bring back labour to 
the country is to provide an alternative employment to agriculture. 
If employers remain in town they must pay high wages; but if 
a corporation gives houses under cost it will turn the scale and 
still further depopulate the country. 

In the industry of housing the population it is tolerably 
certain that a municipality cannot compete with the many 
advantages possessed by commercial enterprise. A municipal 
housing scheme has been contrasted by Fabians with a municipal 
electric lighting system. In housing, the municipality is 
restricted by law to insanitary areas and to labourers’ dwellings. 
In electric supply the municipality has its whole area for opera- 
tion, and as much freedom as a joint stock company could have, 
to supply everybody who wants light within the constituency. 
As the author of ‘The Commonsense of Municipal Trading’ says, 
the London County Council may accept as a tenant an artisan 
earning 30s. a week and upwards, but a needy professional man 
earning, maybe, only £1 a week, must be rejected. 

On the other hand, a private builder can build either a 
cathedral or a cowshed, and can provide for the accommodation of 
either a millionaire or a scavenger. He can, if he likes, build 
houses for the labouring classes more cheaply than the munici- 
pality can. This is why municipal trading cannot justify itself 
by its results in the matter of housing, even in the opinion of so 
Socialistic a person as Mr. Bernard Shaw. Look with him at 
London. 


“The buildings may seem palatial in comparison with the slums they 
replace; and they are better appointed and not more barrack-like than 
many of the piles of flats used by middle-class people; but a visit to even 
the best of them will reveal the fact that the rents are too high for the 
wages of the occupiers. A flat let at nine shillings to a man earning 
twenty-four, married and with a family, solves the housing problem for 
him in a highly questionable manner. It makes parasitic labour prac- 
tically compulsory for his wife and children. In fact, it is the name of 
the County Council flat as a testimonial of respectability, to the woman 
seeking parasitic labour, that makes it worth the man’s while to pay so 
high a rent, exactly as an address in Park Lane may be worth a huge rent 
to a man whose personal requirements would be equally satisfied by a 
house in Holloway or Peckham.” 


One objection to municipal building is that a municipality has 
so many things, outside of industries, which it alone can do, 
that its strength should be reserved for these things. As 
industry becomes more complex there is more need of supervision, 
regulation, inspection and control. Of course, it is contended 
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that one proper sphere of municipal action is in the building and 
owning of property which private enterprise is not supplying, 
and where some measure of control of tenants is necessary. 
But it is very little a municipality can do in housing the people, 
and the problem of housing is not to be solved by building a few 
houses. Private enterprise must be encouraged, and summary 
powers should be given to landlords who wish to reserve their 
houses for good tenants. The municipality may try experiments, 
but only experiments which can be followed by others, and philan- 
thropic agencies must be called on individually and in companies 
like the workmen’s dwelling companies. 

The Church, with the social economist, says that to let people 
remain in insanitary, overcrowded houses is to sap the worker's 
strength, and to lay on the rest of us the burden of inefficient 
labour, disease and crime. Economic and religious interests may 
call for the removal of the people from the slums, or the slums 
from the people; but this is dis-housing duty, about which there 
is no problem. The trouble is to house the dispossessed, and the 
Church is no guide in regard to that. 

Municipal housing is very popular, is indeed almost a craze, 
with a certain class, in all parts of the country, partly because it 
deals with a great evil, and partly because it has something to 
show in bricks and mortar for the money of the municipality. 
But it is non-economic, because whilst the rents are always too 
high for the tenants unhoused, they are too low for the tenants 
who do fill the buildings, and who, therefore, receive.a premium 
on their wages out of the pockets of their fellow-citizens. It is 
true that municipal housing may be made to pay commercially, 
and may even to some extent pertorm a certain amount of social 
leverage. Thus, the dwellings erected on demolished slums are 
taken by tenants of a superior class to those unhoused. The 
houses they vacate may be taken by a lower grade, who, in turn, 
vacate their dwellings to be taken by a lower grade still. In this 
way there may be a general heave up one step all round—though 
for the lowest class of dwelling remaining there will always be a 
residuum of lowest class tenants. But the whole process must 
take a very long time, and must be very limited in its effects, 
because population and property are ever growing. 

The law says that the municipality must re-house all the people 
it unhouses when a slum is demolished, but then the demolished 
slum is always, or nearly always, very much more populated— 
overcrowded—than the new buildings are allowed to be. The 
excess must go somewhere else, but the law does not say who 
and what the excess is. In point of fact, a municipality does not 
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and cannot re-house more than a fraction of the people it displaces. 
From the Socialistic point of view, the problem of housing 
cannot be satisfactorily solved until the municipality owns all the 
land within its boundaries, and can build upon it as freely as 
present ground landlords, But what a solution! 

A body of “amateur doctrinaires” who would municipalise 
everything, without either training or experience to manage 
themselves, and without sufficient judgment to allow their paid 
servants to do it, are hardly the kind of persons adapted for 
dealing with the housing question. There is no magic, as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw says, in the ordeal of popular election to 
change narrow minds into wide ones, cowards into commanders, 
private ambition into civic patriotism, or “crankiness” into 
commonsense. And Mr. Bernard Shaw professes to be the 
exponent of the commonsense of municipal trading. 

Thoughtful persons are anxious to know whether people are 
required for municipal houses and not houses for the people; 
whether a corporation builds for the better class of those who 
want smaller dwellings, and throws obstacles in the way of 
private enterprise dealing with the residuum; and whether sup- 
plying houses for the ‘poor and the thriftless is different from 
supplying food and clothing. If house-owners are compelled to 
supply houses in accordance with certain standards of value 
regardless of cost, then should not grocers and clothiers be 
compelled to supply stipulated qualities of food and clothing 
regardless of what their customers pay? Whether or not good 
houses make bad people good, bad people certainly make good 
houses bad. Many dwellers in the cheapest and most inferior 
houses are in receipt of large wages, but squander their money 
on drink rather than pay for decent household accommodation. 
Such people ought not to be assisted to obtain cheaper houses, so 
that they may have further opportunities to indulge in riotous 
living. The duties and responsibilities of municipalities are 
immense, but no community can long prosper if the security of 
property is endangered. 

By Part I, the Housing of the Working Classes Act makes it 
essential that houses be erected on, or near, the ground from 
which the people have been displaced. Part II., dealing with 
small areas, does not make provision for re-housing compulsory, 
but the London County Council passed two important resolutions, 
viz. :— 

(1.) “That housing accommodation should be provided for a number of 


persons equal to that of the working-classes displaced by any scheme 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, or under the pro- 
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visions of any Improvement Act; but not necessarily in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the displacement, due consideration being given to the 
needs of those living on any particular area; ” 


and (2) under Part III. of the Act, which gives powers to buy 
land and build thereon for the purpose of increasing the supply 
of house accommodation, they resolyed— 


“That apart from the re-housing required in connection with clearance or 
improvement schemes, the Council do approve of action being taken under 
Part III. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, with a view 
to the purchase of land and the erection of dwellings thereon for the 
purpose of supplying housing accommodation.” 


This body also emphasised the necessity of building for the 
poorest classes, and of building much cheaper structures than had 
hitherto been done; but on examining the rents of the one and 
two apartment houses they have built, one is struck with the 
impossibility of the real labouring classes, with weekly earnings 
under 25s, per week, ever being able to pay them. 

The most serious feature is that private building enterprise is 
checked both by municipal competition and by the restrictive 
bye-laws which the municipalities impose. In London the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Companies and charitable trusts were quietly 
and steadily occupied in building workmen’s dwellings for fifty 
years before the creation of the London County Council, and 
provided accommodation for 100,000 persons. But the advent of 
the London County Council, with its costly restrictions, checked 
private enterprise and the formation of new companies. 

It is contended for the London County Council that in writing 
down the value of its land, and rating the existing ratepayers for 
the benefit of posterity, the property will ultimately belong to 
the ratepayers. But it gives no encouragement to private enter- 
prise. It is not alone the restrictive bye-laws of local authorities 
which deter private enterprise, but also the great increase in 
local taxation, and the unwillingness of the public to invest in 
Artisans’ Dwellings Companies in view of the uncertainty as to 
the future. If we have municipal employees living in municipal 
houses, electing their municipal masters, “another ‘No Rent 
Manifesto’ may be in store for us,” as Mr. Vicary Gibbs reminded 
the United Property Owners and Ratepayers Association of Great 
Britain two years ago. 

The duties of a local authority are to supervise and control, and 
it should not compete with private enterprise unless it has been 
absolutely proved that private enterprise is incapable of doing 
what is necessary. When a local authority becomes a landlord it 
has no supervisor or inspector, 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen, in writing of English Utilitarians, tells of 
the effect produced on the public mind of the country in 1797— 
by the publication of Sir Frederick Norton Eden’s ‘The State of 
the Poor; or, a History of the Labouring Classes of England from 
the Norman Conquest to the prasent period, in which are par- 
ticularly considered their domestic economy with respect to diet, 
dress, fuel, and habitation, and the various plans which have from 
time to time been proposed and adopted for the relief of the poor.’ 
Eden, who was a Conservative, employed an agent, who travelled 
through the country for a year with a set of queries drawn up 
after the model of those prepared for the Statistical Account of 
Scotland. This agent also made personal inquiries and studied 
the literature of the subject, and Mr. Stephen says of Eden’s work 
that 


“Tt has a permanent value as a collection of facts, and was a sign of 
the growing sense of the importance of accurate historical research. The 
historian of the social condition of the people should be grateful to one 
who broke ground at a time when the difficulty of obtaining a sound base 
for social inquiries began to make itself generally felt.” 


The Glasgow Municipal Commission has just been doing over 
again in a great city what Eden did one hundred and ten years 
ago in the country at large. The “state of the poor” and of 
“the labouring classes” is certainly not worse now than it was 
then, but the problem is as perplexing as ever. There are psycho- 
logical and sentimental views of the question, outside the range of 
the commission. There is for instance the feeling of the inhabitants 
of the slums towards their environment, and even their miseries. 
And this presents a very serious difficulty. Students of the 
social problem filled with the enthusiasm of humanity say that 
their greatest stumbling-block is in the different ideals of misery, 
happiness and vice which they have to controvert. Their ex- 
perience in the slums is very much like that of missionaries in 
the wilds. 

The irreconcilable of the one-roomed hovel may be given a 
model dwelling, on the most modern and scientific principles, and 
may even pledge himself to be absolutely sober. But he returns 
in time to the mire because he likes it; he gets drunk, thrashes 
his wife, and wrecks the house. The worst of the social problems 
would have been, or might have been, solved long ago had not 
the slum dwellers declined to be happy in any other way than 
their own. 

The social question has to be considered on the subjective as 
well as the objective side. The State may look to the objective 
side, and decree that just as every person born within its limits 
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must have a certain amount of education, so must every such 
person have a certain amount of air to breathe. The subjective 
side of the question concerns the actual feelings of the slummers, 
their conceptions of happiness, their actual views of life in general, 
and of their own outlook in particular. Even in the slums “ The 


mind in its own place and in itself can make a heaven of hell, a 
hell of heaven.” 


Lord Salisbury, in one of his later speeches as Premier, said :— 


“Have you observed that the villas outside London are now the prin- 
cipal seed-plots of Conservatism? I am afraid, if you look carefully, you 
will find that such Radicalism as still remains attached to those districts 
of London—unfortunately still too large—where what is called the great 
question of the housing of the poor is living and burning, and I could 
recommend no surer guide to the Conservative party in trying to retain 
and improve their hold over public opinion in London than that they 
should devote all the power they possess in getting rid of that which is 
really a scandal to our civilisation, the suffering which many of the 
working-classes have to undergo in order to obtain even the most moderate, 
I might say, the most pitiable, accommodation. These things will strike 
anyone who looks at the question, and there has been so much controversy 
upon the matter that in touching it I earnestly desire to protest that I 
am not trying to blame anybody or any set of men. I am deeply aware 
of all the difficulties which attach to the question—difficulties which have 
been created quite as much by economical laws as by any conscious 
human agency, but though I would not blame, would not dream of 
hinting blame, to any persons to the right or the left in reference to the 
state of things we find before us, I not the less earnestly press upon all 
with whom my opinion may have any weight that the subject which 
should occupy their attention more than that of any social question is 
that of providing adequate and healthy dwellings for the poor.” 


It is interesting to pass from this declaration by one Premier 
to that of another. Mr. A. J. Balfour, in a letter approving the 
appointment of the Glasgow Municipal Commission, said :— 


“There is some danger at the present moment that the housing ques- 
tion will fall into the hands of emotional rhetoricians, whose well-meant 
advice can by no possibility benefit those whom they desire to serve, 
There is nothing in the world so easy as to string together harrowing 
descriptions of overcrowded rooms and insanitary surroundings, and there 
is nothing in the world so useless, If, indeed, the public conscience 
required to be stirred on this great subject, appeals like these might be 
useful, and even necessary. But the world has moved far beyond the 
stage of indifference, and what we now require is not sentiment, but 
science—the unbiassed investigation into the economic and social facts 
from which the evils of overcrowding spring, into the remedies which 
have been already tried, and into any new ones which seem likely to be 
effective. I see great advantage in having certain of these inquiries, at 
all events, restricted in their area. It is possible, no doubt, that, inas- 
much as the circumstances of each place are different, a scheme which 
was suitable to Glasgow might, in some respects, be unsuitable elsewhere. 
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But, in so far as this is the case, it affords conclusive proof that the case 
of Glasgow demands special investigation, while, on the other hand, it is 
perfectly certain that if the housing problem could be solved for Glasgow 
it would be in a fair way of solution for all other industrial centres. 
While, therefore, little can be lost as regards the generality of its con- 
clusions by restricting the inquiry to one city, such restriction would, in 
my judgment, make the inquiry not only shorter, but in some respects 
more interesting. The subject-matter is more manageable; the facts to 
be considered can be got within tolerable limits; the witnesses need not 
reach the numbers of a small army.” 


The term “ overcrowding” is constantly used in discussion of 
the housing question, but what is overcrowding? The law does 
not define it. The Public Health Acts, which are designed to 
prevent or suppress it, do not define it. The census returns took 
an average of two persons per room, but this is of no value with- 
out a specification of the average size of the room. In Glasgow 
they have reached a practical basis, by the system on which tene- 
ment houses are “ ticketed” for lodgings. In these “ ticketed 
houses,” as is shown in the report of the Municipal Commission 
400 cubic feet of air space are allowed for every adult sleeper in 
an apartment, and 200 cubic feet for every child under ten years 
of age. When the number of inhabitants is so increased as to 
reduce these proportions of cubic space, then that is “ over- 
crowding” in the sense of the Glasgow bye-laws. And over- 
crowding there is being constantly discovered on the nightly 
visitations of the inspectors, who have the right to enter these 
ticketed houses in order to see whether the regulations are being 
observed. 

Here, then, is overcrowding defined, but there is no method of 
applying the test to non-ticketed houses. ‘The same standard is 
adopted by the Local Government Board, and is reasonable; but 
observe how difficult it is to appraise overcrowding when the 
War Office prescribes 600 cubic feet per head in barracks, the 
Poor Law requires 500 cubic feet in poorhouses, the Metropolitan 
Police require 450 cubic feet, and in New York the law for 
lodging houses compels 600 cubic feet per occupant, 

Moreover, the multiplication of the inhabitants of dwellings is 
not the only phase of overcrowding. There may be too many 
houses on an area. It is as undesirable, and possibly more 
dangerous, to overcrowd an acre as to overcrowd a tenement. 
But, again, what is the limit? In industrial communities the 
death-rate rises with the density of the population per acre, but 
not in any fixed ratio. An urban population may average 30 to 
40 per acre, and yet have districts in which the population rises 
to 300 or 400 per acre. In Glasgow, by the flatted system of 
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tenements, the population over the whole city averages 60 per 
acre, but in what are called the congested areas, where are the 
single apartment and “ ticketed” houses, the population ranges 
from 508 to 876 per acre. In one small area (not typical, it is 
true, but actual) the population of a block of tenements is in the 
proportion of 1,777 per acre. It is only when one is confronted 
with figures like these that one realises how difficult is the defini- 
tion of this branch of the problem to be solved. And yet how 
important it is, when if municipalities build houses for the slum- 
dwellers at a loss they must necessarily add to overcrowding. 

In a pamphlet issued by the National Housing Committee we 
read :— 


“The cause of overcrowding in London is the conflict for room which 
is always going on between the inhabited house and the business pre- 
mises. There is not room in Central London for the two, and one or 
other must go to the wall. The test as to which is the weaker is, of 
course, a rent one, and so far the victory remains with the business 
premises, which is surely pushing the other out. The area of the conflict 
is extending, and if London continues to grow the inhabited house will 
be pushed further and further out from the centre.” 


Now, the municipal cure suggested for municipal overcrowding 
is the provision of adequate and cheap means of communication— 
more trams, more workmen’s trains, and so forth. But this is 
not a cure, it is only a palliative, by facilitating the movement of 
those who are able to live away from their field of labour—or of 
loafing. And those who are able to do this are not “the poor.” 

An experienced officer of health, the chief sanitary inspector 
of the city of Glasgow, said not long ago at a meeting of Burgh 
officials of Scotland, that labourers’ dwellings could be built on 
the outskirts of our towns, where grounds could be picked up for 
about 5s. per yard. He thought that 3 per cent. on the ground, 
and 4 per cent. on the buildings, would induce philanthropic 
persons to contribute capital, but for one thing, viz. the feeling 
of uncertainty whether the poor would leave the centre of towns 
and cities to dwell in the outskirts. This feeling of uncertainty 
is based upon the known reluctance of these persons to leave the 
centre of bustle and excitement of town life. 

That is a sentimental reason, but is founded on economic 
reasons—the cost of travelling, and the loss of supplementary 
income derived from wife or family. Mr. Fyfe had been speaking 
of the more respectable portion of the poor, and not of the portion 
called variously vagrants, degraded, vicious, semi-criminal, &c., 
those who, in a word, are not only careless and destructive, but 
who do not pay rent regularly, and never if they can get off 
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without paying. These form a problem by themselves. Fortu- 
nately, said Mr. Fyfe, they did not form more than 25 per cent. 
of our total poor, but in them and their housing they had the 
problem of problems. To his mind, it had always been an in- 
soluble problem. To ask the ratepayers to build houses, shelters, 
barracks, or any other buildings for them, in which they are to 
dwell as citizens, with citizens’ rights and privileges, was equiva- 
lent to asking a man to cultivate a cancer in his foot in order to 
draw it off his head. 

His solution of the problem was to place all vicious, incorrigible, 
and known non-rent-paying persons in reformatories, or working 
colonies, where work must be done; that they should be kept 
there until a commission is satisfied there is a reasonable prospect 
that reformation has set in; that the cost of these reformatvries 
should be partially maintained by government and partially by 
the communities utilising them; and that the dens which these 
persons at present inhabit should be, if found insanitary, closed 
against human habitation, or made sanitary and wholesome for 
corrigible, decent citizens. If government were not prepared to 
grant these powers, and pay part of the cost, then he saw no other 
reasonable way of dealing with these people than by closing the 
slums they at present inhabit, and asking all proprietors to 
co-operate with the municipal authorities to make it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for them to retain a footing in the city. 

The more one thinks of this view of the treatment of the 
shiftless and worthless unit of the population the more right and 
rational it seems; except in this—that one municipality has no 
right to eject its refuse into the thoroughfares of other munici- 
palities. To make it “ extremely difficult, if not impossible,” for 
the undesirables to retain a footing in one town is to force them 
to seek a footing in another. This may be in accordance with 
the policy of “ hustle,” but it is not justifiable either in ethics or 
in economics. Each community has to support its own paupers, 
and each community must bear the burden of its own “poor” 
who are not officially classed as paupers. The housing problem 
will certainly never be solved by the expulsion from each munici- 
pality of “all vicious, incorrigible, and known non-rent-paying 
persons ” to invade, devastate, and pollute the rural districts. 

It may be difficult to get the tenants into suitable barracks, 
but the overcrowding laws can be put in force, and the bad 
tenants will be the first to be sent away. Rejected at all good 
properties there will be one home that will receive them. 


“Then enforce the sanitary Acts on theslums. If this is not sufficient, 
buy up the slums and reconstruct them, The Workmen’s Dwellings 
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Compaty has done it; private citizens have done it; the Corporation cart 
do it. Thus you segregate the undeserving, make overcrowding and 
sanitary laws possible of enforcement; you do it cheaply, for you deal 
with a limited class; you give no foothold for imaginary rights; you do 
not interfere with private enterprise; indeed, you give it a fresh start. 
And you remove the seed-bed of evil so far as outside machinery can.” 


So says Professor Smart, who was one of the Glasgow Com- 
mission, and he also is right—with a difference. When you buy 
up and demolish a slum you have to deal with not a “limited 
class” but with a number of classes. 

The essential features of the Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings 
Conpany’s system of management are (a) Resident caretakers ; 
(b) Deposit on entry equal to four weeks’ rent, but distinct 
from rent; (c) Rents collected weekly in advance, so that a new 
tenant must pay a sum equal to five weeks’ rent before getting 
the keys; (d) Bonus to tenants who behave well and pay 
promptly. A good tenant gets one-thirteenth of his rent back 
asabonus. In three out of six properties of the company, the 
rents are collected from the office, in the others by ladies, the 
volunteer collectors of the Housing Committee of the Glasgow 
Kyrle Society, who charge the company the ordinary commission. 
All the houses are let on weekly tenancy, and this is much 
appreciated by the tenants. The women collectors call during 
the day and their influence is believed to be of great good. _ 

Management is the crux of the problem. The average net rent 
of.the one-roomed house in the company’s properties is 2s. 03d. 
per week, or fractionally dearer than the average one-roomed 
“ticketed” house of the Glasgow slums—while the two- 
roomed houses of the slums are'13d. per week cheaper than those 
of the company—2s. 9d. as against 2s. 103d. But the company’s 
houses are slightly larger than the “ticketed” houses, Ac- 
cording to cubic capacity, the company’s rents are practically the 
same as those of the ticketed houses; the company’s average 
rents per 1000 cubic feet being jd. per week dearer for one room 
and jd. per week cheaper for two rooms, compared with the 
ticketed houses. 

The directors of this company contend that the company is 
housing the class whose need of a quiet decent home is the 
greatest. Their census of June, 1902, showed that the net 
average earnings of each household occupying a one-roomed 
house were 19s, 5d. per week over the whole of the company’s 
properties, and of those occupying a two-roomed house 25s, per 
week ; while the relation of average rent to average earnings was 
—one room 10} per cent. of average earnings; two rooms 11} 
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per cent. of average earnings. A common wage is 18s. The 
company has experimented with the collection of the tenants’ 
taxes along with the rents. This system was adopted at one 
time in one-half of the properties, but the directors have 
abandoned it, because it was resented by some tenants who had 
never been accustomed to pay taxes, but preferred to “ flit” when 
the tax-gatherer became pressing. 

We cite this experience of practical result in private enterprise 
because the Workmen’s Dwellings Company is not backed by the 
rates, and though actuated by philanthropy, looks for a profit on 
its investment, which, however, it restricts to 5 per cent., though 
it has never yet derived more than 4 per cent. Now it was 
brought out in evidence before the Municipal Commission that 
this company, which has succeeded in what it has done, has been 
checked in its operations, and that other private enterprise has 
been obstructed altogether, in the provision of small dwellings 
for what we prefer to call the lower labouring classes rather than 
the poor—by the intervention, actual or prospective, of municipal 
building. 

And thus it is (for what has been proved to be in Glasgow 
obtains elsewhere) that municipal efforts to solve the problem 
only make it more complicated. That municipal effort is as 
necessary to restrain the shiftless, and to keep them in restraint 
on efficient labour in defined areas, as it is to provide for the 
penniless pauper, seems evident. That municipal effort may be 
justifiably directed to the provision of bare sleeping places— 
barracks, in which the thriftless may obtain temporary shelter 
at a small charge that will cover interest on the cost of erecting 
and maintaining the buildings—seems also beyond doubt. 
But doubt does surround every other branch of municipal effort 
in the housing question. And not doubt but certainty remains 
that the problem never will be solved, because the poor will be 
always with us. That, however, is not a reason why we should 
not try to solve it, with sympathy but without emotion, which is 
apt to be misleading and mischievous, 

Bengamin Tay.or. 
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Jimmy's Aunts. 


Tue fact that Jimmy’s aunts lived near the famous old public 
school to which Jimmy’s father hoped, with some assistance from 
Jimmy, to send him next term, accounted for the unusual appear- 
ance of a schoolboy and a schoolboy’s luggage at White Rose 
Lodge the day before the beginning of the scholarship examin- 
ation. 

Visitors were not unknown in the house of Jimmy’s aunts, for 
the spare room over the porch stood hospitably open at all 
times to the lantern lecturer or the special preacher, or the 
missionary from the South Seas, who could not be put up at the 
Deanery. But never before had anything so young as thirteen 
and a half, or so masculine as the possessor of a bowling average, 
straight from a preparatory school, been imported into the sunny 
room over the porch. So it was perhaps natural that the three 
sisters of Jimmy’s father found themselves in a flutter of nervous 
tremor on the day that Jimmy was expected. 

“TI gather from Harry’s letters that our nephew is not remark- 
able for his intellectual attainments,” observed Aunt Katherine, 
rendered rather more ponderous than usual by excitement. 

“‘ He eats well, his mother tells me,” amended the more human 
Aunt Elizabeth, “ but is not so fond of his books as he might be.” 

“Then why does Harry send him up for a scholarship?” 
inquired Jimmy’s youngest aunt, not unreasonably. ‘There are 
three vacancies and fifty-six candidates. And the classics are 
supposed to be stiffer here than at any other school in the 
kingdom.” 

“ Harry knows best,” murmured Aunt Elizabeth, to whom the 
platitude at all times represented Christian charity in the home. 
Having been gifted by nature with a peculiarly purring voice— 
the right one for platitudes—she generally succeeded without any 
great struggle of imagination in keeping the peace between her 
sisters. She did so now. 
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“Oh, yes, Harry knows best,” at once agreed Aunt Katherine, 
though she would have contradicted flatly any reasonable justifi- 
cation of Harry’s action. 

At that moment Harry’s son arrived. Perhaps it was merely 
by strong contrast that he seemed undemonstrative; for he was 
ushered boisterously into the room by Uncle Timothy, who, as 
the only representative of Jimmy’s sex in White Rose Lodge, 
had been considered the proper person to send to the station to 
meet him, 

“All right, thank you, Aunt Elizabeth. All right, thank you, 
Aunt Katherine. Hallo, Auntie Ruth, all right?” said Jimmy, 
without enthusiasm but with admirable affability. He instinc- 
tively edged a little closer to Auntie Ruth than to the others; 
for Auntie Ruth was not yet fifty, and fifty was young at White 
Rose Lodge. 

“Well, I’ve brought the boy,” shouted Uncle Timothy, who 
had a way of announcing what everybody knew already in a 
hearty voice that passed for manliness in the very feminine 
atmosphere of his home. “ Looks well, don’t he?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, thank you,” repeated Jimmy, wondering 
how many more times his health would be mentioned before tea 
came in. 

“T hope you left your dear mother well, Jimmy?” said Aunt 
Elizabeth, overlooking the fact that the visitor had already been 
asked the same question twice. 

“She's all right, thank you,” answered Jimmy, patiently. 

“ And your father?” added Aunt Katherine. 

“Daddy? Ob, dad’s all right, too,” was the unvarying 
response. 

“The vocabulary of Harry’s son is certainly limited,” observed 
Aunt Katherine, when Auntie Ruth in compassion had carried 
the boy off to his room. The middle one of the three sisters had 
been considered a scholar in her day, which had unfortunately 
given her a taste for criticism. 

“Oh, the boy’s shy ; he’ll soon find his tongue when he’s had 
something to eat,” said Uncle Timothy, whose only definite view 
of youth was that it generally wanted feeding. 

“Tea will be served in five minutes,” mentioned Aunt 
Elizabeth, glancing at her brother’s boots; and Uncle Timothy 
went off hurriedly to change them. If there was one thing more 
than another that isolated White Rose Lodge in the universal 
rush of progress, it was the way in which its inmates took off 
their outdoor things the moment they came in. At that very 
moment Jimmy was being instructed in this peculiarity by Auntie 
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Ruth, and was conforming to it with much secret criticism and 
outward tugging of bootlaces. 

“T shall have to put them on again directly after tea, but it 
doesn’t matter,’ was all he said, however. It took more than 
that to disturb Jimmy’s affability. 

His vocabulary during tea showed no signs of becoming 
enriched. “Yes, please,” for the moment took the place of “ All 
right ’—that was the only variation. 

“ He will tell us more when he grows less shy,” thought the 
four elderly relatives who had lived on his coming for weeks. 

“The grub’s all right, anyway,” was what Jimmy was thinking. 
He would have been greatly surprised to hear that his silence was 
being put down to shyness. He had never felt shy in his life, 
He had also never wanted to talk unless there was something 
that could not be left unsaid. This peculiarity made him wonder 
rather why Aunt Elizabeth troubled to observe that tea was the 
nicest meal in the day, and that it was very odd that so few 
people took sugar nowadays. He would have wondered more if 
he had known how often this most amiable of old ladies had 
made the same remarks before. 

“Well, how about that scholarship?” asked Uncle Timothy 
jovially, when a temporary void on Jimmy’s plate left the visitor 
for an instant without occupation. “ Feeling a bit nervous, I’ve 
no doubt, eh ?” 

His genial intention being to cheer the failing spirit of Harry’s 
son on the eve of his examination, he found Jimmy’s reply a little 
bafiling. 

“No, I don’t think so, thank you,” he answered, trying at 
the same time to catch the eye of Aunt Elizabeth, who con- 
trolled the teapot “Yes, please,” he added gladly, passing up 
his cup. 

“Eh? What?” exclaimed Uncle Timothy, taken aback. 
“Mean to say you're not feeling shaky over those classics of 
yours?” 

“T don’t think so, thanks,” repeated Jimmy, unaware of the 
effect his complacency was having upon Uncle Timothy. “The 
other sort, please, Auntie Ruth,” he added, looking really 
interested for the first time. 

“ What—what? Is it your English, then, that’s going to 
floor you, eh, boy?” stuttered Uncle Timothy, staring across 
the table at his impassive nephew. 

“My English? Oh, my English is all right, thanks,” said 
Jimmy, casually. The plum cake, he reflected philosophically, 
made up for the bother of haying to answer so many unnecessary 
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questions. There was always something to put up with every- 
where. At home there was the baby’s nurse. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Aunt Katherine, in what struck him as a 
strangely snappy tone, “ your weak point is modern tongues?” 

“Do you mean French?” asked Jimmy. “We don’t have 
German, you know. Besides, German’s muck, isn’tit? Bat 
French is rather sport, I think. I like it, rather. Oh, French is 
all right.” 

He took a rest after this unusually long speech. So did the 
others, for which he felt grateful, though he was far from guessing 
the real significance of the pleasant interlude. 

It did not last long. ‘ What do you consider, then, that you 
have most to fear in the coming trial of intellects?” Aunt 
Katherine suddenly broke out, as soon as the tea-table generally 
had recovered a little from Jimmy’s comfortable opinion of 
himself. 

Jimmy gasped. “What do you mean exactly?” he asked in 
a bewildered tone. 

Auntie Ruth felt for him and came to his aid. She, too, had 
suffered much in days gone by from the magnificent language of 
the clever one of the family. ‘ Aunt Katherine wants to know, 
dear, which paper will be the most difficult to you,” she translated 
obligingly, and her eyes twinkled. 

Jimmy moved restively in his chair. Now that he could not 
eat any more, he was keenly aware that the sun was shining 
attractively out of doors. ‘Oh, I expect they'll all be pretty 
much the same, but it doesn’t matter, does it?” he said 
unhappily. 

Auntie Ruth, acting far more in his interests than he sus- 
pected, coaxed him again to be explicit; and Jimmy, driven to 
bay, made a supreme effort. 

“ Well, if you really want to know,” he said at last, “I funk 
the math.” 

Nobody said anything more about the vocabulary of Harry’s 
son after this inspired remark. Aunt Elizabeth, realising dimly 
that the atmosphere was electric, broke the pause that followed 
by asking Jimmy if he was fond of reading. 

“Oh, rather! I read an awful lot,” answered Jimmy, cheerfully. 

Aunt Katherine brightened considerably on hearing this. 
“That’s right,” she said approvingly. “And what name have 
you learned to honour most in the course of your reading, my 

ear?” 

“Who is your favourite hero?” translated Auntie Ruth under 
her breath, 
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The name that he mentioned fell, however, on unappreciative 
ears. Aunt Katherine shook her head. Uncle Timothy thought 
he had heard it somewhere but could not quite remember where. 
Aunt Elizabeth smiled sweetly ; and it was left to Auntie Ruth 
to take the obvious course of asking Jimmy who his hero was. 

“Why, I mean the Australian, of course!” cried Jimmy 
staring. 

Uncle Timothy chuckled, and Auntie Ruth rippled into 
laughter. Aunt Katherine looked slightly puzzled. 

“IT have never heard,” she observed, “of a native of that 
country who has distinguished himself either in ari or in letters.” 
She followed up this amazing remark by asking Jimmy if he had 
yet decided in what career he hoped to attain distinction in the 
life that lay before him. 

“ Bowling,” promptly replied Jimmy. 

“T beg your pardon?” said Aunt Katherine. 

“Oh, well, Bowling is a pretty wide term, isn’t it?” agreed 
Jimmy, smiling amiably. ‘“ What I want to get is a swerve with 
the arm and a break back, don’t you know!” 

Aunt Katherine had never been further from knowing, and she 
frowned disapprovingly on Auntie Ruth who had again broken 
into laughter. “I see no occasion for mirth in any such distortion 
of the English language,” she said severely. 

“Boys will be boys,” murmured Aunt Elizabeth mildly, as 
Jimmy at last managed to escape into the garden. 

Uncle Timothy made another attempt, as Jimmy was going to 
bed that evening, to persuade him that he stood in need of friendly 
encouragement, 

“Well,” he said in his most jocular tone, “ quite prepared, I 
suppose, to see your name at the bottom of the list, eh ?” 

“ But I shall not be at the bottom of the list, Uncle Timothy,” 
answered Jimmy, thereby robbing Uncle Timothy of his joke—an 
unpardonable offence at White Rose Lodge. 

Uncle Timothy, all things considered, felt that the moment had 
come to administer a gentle snubbing to Harry’s son. “In my 
young days,” he said weightily, “we were expected to appear 
humble, even if we did not feel so.” 

“But why?” asked Jimmy, aggravatingly unconvinced. “Why 
should I tell a bung about it? You see, I know what slackers 
some of the other fellows are, so I’m certain I shan’t be at the 
bottom.” 

“Oh, indeed! Shall you be at the top, may I ask?” inquired 
Uncle Timothy, with heavy sarcasm. 

“Oh, no,” answered Jimmy. “ There’s Waterford major, you 
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see. Jolly smart chap, Waterford major! But he’s all right; 
everybody likes him, I mean. Oh, no, I shan’t be top. Then 
there’s young Riley. He’s a swotter, awful little sneak, wants 
smacking. Still, he does swot. Of course, I shan’t be top, Uncle 
Timothy. Besides,” he added blandly, as he was going out of the 
room, “I don’t know more than a dozen of the chaps who are 
going in, and there’s fifty-six. So I couldn’t be sure of being top, 
could I? Good-night, Uncle Timothy!” 

“Conceit,” said Aunt Katherine, as the door closed, “ has never 
been a failing of our family before, whatever our attainments may 
have been.” 

Aunt Elizabeth very aptly remarked that appearances were 
sometimes misleading. 

It was Jimmy’s youngest aunt who went to meet Jimmy on his 
way home from the school house at the end of his first day of 
examination, Like the rest of the family, she thought that 
Jimmy had rather too good an opinion of himself; for his conver- 
sation could not possibly lead any one to believe that he was a 
scholar. But che did not blame him for conceit as the others did. 

Having lived upwards of forty years with a sister who con- 
tinually hinted at a scholarly reputation that she never did any- 
thing to support, Auntie Ruth found the frank complacency of 
Jimmy almost refreshing. Besides, she would have been able to 
love Jimmy, whatever his faults were. So, as it was probable that 
the boy would be slightly depressed after making the acquaintance 
of his Greek papers, she determined to be ready with all the 
sympathy he might want. 

Jimmy showed no signs of being depressed as he came swinging 
along the High Street towards her. 

“Well, dear?” said the youngest aunt, ‘anxiously. ‘“ Were 
they very bad?” 

“What? The papers?” asked Jimmy. “Oh, they were all 
right, thanks.” 

“ But—but were they not more difficult than you expected?” 
cried Auntie Ruth, incredulously. 

“Oh, they were all right, don’t you know,” returned Jimmy 
shrugging his shoulders, “I say, Auntie Ruth,” he continued 
with sudden enthusiasm, “do you think Uncle Timothy would let 
me take the boat out?” 

“Jimmy dear,” implored Auntie Ruth, “do you mean to say 
that you did both papers correctly ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I did them all right, I suppose ;—oh, 
yes!” said Jimmy. “But do you think Uncle Timothy—hullo, 
Auutie Ruth! What is the joke?” 
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For his youngest aunt had again surprised him by breaking 
into unaccountable laughter. 

After that, with one exception, Jimmy’s papers were “all 
right” until the end of the week. The one exception was the 
“math ” paper. 

“T couldn’t do the stupid thing,” he announced as he sat down 
to tea. “I’m no good at math. It’s all right if you swot, but I 
hate swotters. May I have the jam, please?” 

“You admit then, that the mathematical paper presupposed a 
knowledge of the science that you do not possess?” said Aunt 
Katherine inquiringly. 

Jimmy nodded at her, being incapable of utterance just then. 
Between the next two mouthfuls he jerked out a sentence that 
was intended to be illuminating. “ Awful lot of trig,” he men- 
tioned for Aunt Katherine’s benefit, as they seemed interested in 
mathematics. 

“T do not follow you,” said Aunt Katherine. 

“Oh, sorry!” said Jimmy, politely, “I thought from what 
you said that you knew a lot about it. It doesn’t matter. I 
don’t know anything about it either.” He smiled across at her in 
a friendly manner and returned to his bread and jam. 

“Do you think,” said Aunt Katherine, instinctively avoiding 
Auntie Ruth’s eye, “that your failure over the mathematical 
paper will seriously affect your position in the list of com- 
petitors ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Jimmy assured her confidently. 

“Am I to understand, then,” persisted Aunt Katherine, “ that 
none of the candidates could do the mathematical paper ?” 

“Oh, well, I suppose some of them could. And of course all 
the swotters stayed in and did a bit of faking,” explained Jimmy 
with great lucidity. “There was young Riley, little beast! He 
knows no more trig than I do, but he stayed the whole two 
hours, scribbling on bits of paper, just to make a show. Wants 
his head cuffed, that kid!” 

“His industry seems to me more commendable than your 
tendency to—to shirk the difficulties of the mathematical paper,” 
said Aunt Katherine, freezingly. 

Jimmy stared at her in undisguised amusement. “ Industry?’ 
he echoed with a grin. “Don’t you make any mistake about that, 
Aunt Katherine! It wasn’t industry; it was cockiness. Beastly 
cocky kid, young Riley! I don’t mind swotters, at least, not 
much. ButIdo hate cocky kids: Don’t you, Aunt Katherine ? 
Hullo, Auntie Ruth, you're always laughing!” 
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II. 


“It’s nearly four o’clock, Jimmy,” said Jimmy’s youngest aunt, 
insinuatingly. 

“Yes, I know,” answered Harry’s son, who was lying face 
downwards on the lawn, absorbed in the movements of a beetle. 

“And you said the lists would be out at half-past three,” 
continued Auntie Ruth. 

“Yes, I know,” said Jimmy again. “I say, Auntie Ruth, do 
come and look at this chap,” he added eagerly. 

Auntie Ruth dropped her needlework and came obediently 
across the lawn, though she knew nothing of beetles and rather 
disliked things that crawled. 

“Yes, Jimmy, very nice,” she agreed, doing her best with a 
consciousness that it was inadequate. But she was not to be let 
off like that, and she had to stay and listen to a great deal of 
information about things that crawled, which rather modified her 
original impression of Jimmy’s intelligence. 

“Where did you learn all that?” she asked when he had 
finished. ‘At school?” 

“Rather not ! I never learnt it at all,” answered Jimmy. ‘I 
say, Auntie Ruth, don’t you think it’s a jolly fine thing to be a 
traveller?” 

The only travellers with whom Auntie Ruth had associated 
happened to be missionaries, and she hesitated. A picture rose 
in her mind of the last traveller of this kind who had stayed at 
White Rose Lodge—an estimable creature of unprepossessing 
appearance, who had upset the household by wanting meals and 
drawing-room meetings at equally inconvenient hours—and she 
could not honestly say that she thought of him as “a jolly fine 
thing.” 

“Do you mean missionaries ?” she asked doubtfully. 

“No, I don’t,” answered Jimmy, unhesitatingly. “I mean 
splendid explorer people, who go to places—dangerous places— 
where no one has ever been before, and bring back new sorts of 
flowers and beasts and birds, and get into all kinds of tight 
corners in getting hold of ’em!” 

Auntie Ruth’s eyes flashed. ‘“ Yes, yes!” she cried. ‘“ Places 
where the same thing doesn’t happen over and over again, day 
after day, from the beginning of your life till the end of it! 
Places where there is beauty and adventure and excitement—oh, 
Jimmy, those are the places I should go to if I were a man!” 

“Those are the places I mean to go to when I am a man,” 
replied Jimmy. He rolled ovor on his side and began punching 
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holes in the turf. “ Will you come too, Auntie Ruth?” he added 
gruffly. 

“Dear Jimmy,” said Jimmy’s youngest aunt, softly. That 
was all. “It is striking four o’ clock, Jimmy,” she added in her 
ordinary voice, almost immediately. 

. “Ob, hang the scholarship,” grumbled Jimmy, lazily. ‘“ Who 
wants to hear about the stupid thing ?” 

Auntie Ruth remembered the “math” paper, and thought she 
knew the reason of his disinclination. ‘ Better go and get it 
over, Jimmy boy,” she advised. “J want to know; and so do 
the others.” 

Jimmy scrambled unwillingly to his feet. “All right,” he 
said. Then he looked down at her shrewdly, twirling his cap 
round in his fingers. “ ::«% want to know, because you'd like me 
to get the beastly thing though you don’t really think I shall,” 
he suddenly blurted out, with most unusual energy. “ But Aunt 
Katherine only wants the chance of being superior when she 
hears I haven’t got it; and Uncle Timothy thinks it will do me 
good to be taken down a peg, and he'll try to be funny about it. 
And Aunt Elizabeth doesn’t count. But it doesn’t matter. You 
won’t begin tea till I come back, will you?” 

He flung himself off, and Auntie Ruth, reflecting rather 
ruefully how they had all called Harry’s son dense and unobser- 
vant, went indoors. It seemed very quiet indoors, even quieter 
than usual ; and she crossed the hall and looked into the drawing- 
room. Her two sisters were there, and so was Uncle Timothy ; 
but no one was saying a word. 

“ Has—has Jimmy gone to the school ?” asked Aunt Elizabeth, 
as Auntie Ruth joined them. 

Auntie Ruth nodded, and Aunt Katherine changed her seat 
restlessly for one by the window. If Auntie Ruth had not known 
such a thing to be impossible, she would have said that her 
intellectual sister had suddenly developed nerves, a complaint 
for which she generally expressed great contempt, especially 
when Auntie Ruth had neuralgia. 

Uncle Timothy polished his eye-glass until Auntie Ruth felt 
that she could not endure it another minute. It was just as she 
was feeling this that he unexpectedly said something, 

“Can’t think how Harry could have been such a fool!” he 
shouted, so suddenly that every one jumped. 

“Dear Timothy!” said Aunt Elizabeth. “Patience is the 
quickest in the long run—I mean, it’s a wise father that—I 
mean—” she stopped rather unhappily. For once, the platitude 
did not seem to be helping matters, 
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Uncle Timothy began to stamp about the room. 

“ No right to send the boy up for such a thing,” he went on 
testily. ‘Everybody knows what the scholarships are here— 
stiffest in England—only a genius could get one—all favouritism, 
too! Enough to ruin a boy’s disposition. Destroy his faith in 
himself, and what hope is there for his future?” 

Auntie Ruth smiled at the idea of Jimmy’s faith in himself 
being destroyed. “I don’t think the scholarship will affect his 
future much,” she reflected aloud. 

Aunt Katherine could not allow this to pass unchallenged. 
“Really, Ruth, I fail to grasp the significance of such a short- 
sighted remark,” she said irritably. “What future can there 
be for a man without academic honours? ” 

“ Academic honours will not help him in the centre of Africa,” 
said Auntie Ruth, dreamily. ‘“ But enthusiasm will, and love of 
nature, and——” 

Three people were staring at her as if they thought she had 
gone mad, and Auntie Ruth suddenly observed them, “I for- 
got,” she said, which did not elucidate matters. 

Aunt Katherine returned to her observation of the road outside. 

“Ts it not nearly tea time?” she asked impatiently. 

“Dear Katherine, we will ring for tea if you would like it a 
little earlier,” said Aunt Elizabeth, conciliatingly. 

“ Of course I should not like it any earlier, Elizabeth,” snapped 
Aunt Katherine. “Have you ever known me to wish the hours 
of the meals to be altered? And why did not Harry give the 
child a little extra instruction in the subject?” she added irrele- 
vantly. Everybody understood her, however. The “math” 
paper was in all their minds. 

“He seems to have done the classical papers without much 
trouble,” said Aunt Ruth, hopefully. 

“We have only his word for that,” Aunt Katherine reminded 
her sharply. “If the boy had but given us some evidence of 
ordinary common observation, it would be something, but—did 
you say anything, Ruth?” 

“It is no good saying anything,” sighed Jimmy’s youngest 
aunt. “But I should not have thought Jimmy was lacking in 
ordinary observation.” She did not like to add that it had taken 
her a lifetime to learn as much about the inhabitants of White Rose 
Lodge as Jimmy had discovered in rather less than a fortnight. 

“Tam used to being put in the wrong,” said Aunt Katherine, 
querulously ; “but I cannot agree that Harry’s son is observant. 
When I sent him to fetch the green wool out of my workbox, he 
brought me the black knitting silk.” 
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“He probably met a caterpillar on the way,” said Auntie Ruth. 

She was prepared for a snappish retort; hut it never came. 
Aunt Katherine had risen to her feet with a dramatic gesture. 
She turned instinctively to Auntie Ruth, as though she felt, just 
for that one moment, that no one else in the room was quite so 
strong-hearted or so human, after all, as Jimmy’s youngest aunt. 

“Ruth!” she exclaimed. “He is coming up the street. 
Don’t—don’t let us be hard on him, girls.” 

No one had ever heard Aunt Katherine speak in that tone 
before. It was also not usual to address Jimmy’s aunts as 
girls; and for a moment no one quite knew what todo. Then 
Auntie Ruth ran to the window and let her hand rest, as if by 
accident, on Aunt Katherine’s sleeve. 

“Does he look depressed, Kate?” she asked lightly. 

“T—I cannot see very well,” faltered Aunt Katherine. 

“Lean out, Ruth, and tell us how he is looking,” cried Uncle 
Timothy from behind. 

“T cannot say his appearance is in any way peculiar,” answered 
Auntie Ruth. ‘“ His hands are in his pockets, and he seems to be 
whistling; and he is dawdling along just as he always does, even 
if he is in a great hurry.” 

Her characteristic laugh rang out, and the familiar sound 
suddenly made them all feel normal again, Aunt Katherine 
stiffened at once. 

“Failure will no doubt have a salutary effect upon Harry’s 
son,” she remarked sternly. 

“Do the fellow good,” agreed Uncle Timothy, boisterously. 
“All the same, I think I’d better go out and meet him,” he 
added, shuffling hastily to the door. 

“Hullo, Uncle Timothy, am I late for tea?” asked Jimmy in 
surprise, as his uncle flung open the front door and grasped him 
unexpectedly by the hand. 

“No, no!” answered Uncle Timothy, airily. “Thought I'd 
let you in as I was passing the door, that’s all! Come in, my 
boy, come in. Wipe your boots, wipe your boots—that’s right!” 

He was speaking in the caressing tone one would use in 
persuading a child not to cry; and Jimmy looked puzzled. 
However, he wiped his boots, which were perfectly clean, and 
sauntered into the drawing-room. 

“Is tea ready?” he asked. 

It was undoubtedly the only way to take it; and, prepared as 
they were for his failure, the three women felt proud and sorry 
all at once as they saw him standing there with an unconcern so 
obviously put on. It was the way their favourite brother, 
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Jimmy’s father, had taken all the big blows that had fallen to 
his lot through life. 

Then Auntie Ruth came forward and slipped her arm through 
his. 

“Yes, tea is ready, 
right, Jimmy.” 

She borrowed from his vocabulary, feeling instinctively that he 
would understand it better than her own in his hour of need. 
But she had forgotten that Jimmy’s vocabulary, if limited, was 
elastic enough in its functions. 

“Yes, it’s all right,” he responded readily. ‘I should like to 
have been top, but third isn’t bad. And dad will be pleased, 
won't he? Qh, yes, it’s all right. But how did you hear, 
Auntie Ruth?” 

There was a moment’s breathless pause; and the unconscious 
Jimmy proceeded to furnish details. “ Don’t know who’s second,” 
he said; “but it’s not one of our chaps. Waterford major is 
top. That’s pretty decent, isn’t it ?” 

A curious sound from the window made him stop. 

“‘We—we have done Harry’s son a great injustice!” suddenly 
sobbed the clever one of the family. 

“Pon my soul!” ejaculated Uncle Timothy, recovering slowly 
from his amazement. “So when we thought you were bragging, 
you were simply telling the truth,eh? A pretty artful fellow 
you are to take in your poor old uncle like that!” 

Platitudes rushed helter-skelter into Aunt Elizabeth’s mind. 

“ All’s well that ends well, isn’t it, Jimmy? Slow and sure 
wins the day, slow and sure, Jimmy!” she said, and kissed him 
affectionately. 

Jimmy submitted to the embrace, and wondered what they 
were all talking about. Why was it artful to speak the truth 
instead of bluffing like young Riley? And he wished Aunt 
Katherine wouldn’t cry just because he had got the scholarship. 
“When will tea be ready, Auntie Ruth?” he asked, backing 
uncomfortably out of the room. 

“Come along; I’ve ordered honey and hot cakes!” cried 
Auntie Ruth, sweeping him off to the dining-room. Then she 
forgot that she was nearly fifty and danced him wildly round 
the table. “Oh, Jimmy, it’s splendid!” she exclaimed en- 
thusiastically. 

Jimmy smiled happily. ‘ Waterford major’s a topper, isn’t 
he?” he said, a curious expression that Auntie Ruth innocently 
imagined to refer solely to Waterford major’s position at the 
head of the list. 


” 


she answered. ‘And of course it’s all 
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“Yes, he is,” she agreed with pardonable indifference. “ But 
listen, Jimmy!” she went on hurriedly, “I want to tell you 
something. We were both wrong. Aunt Katherine does not 
really mean to be superior at all.” 

Jimmy nodded. “I know,” he said. Then a smile illumined 
the countenance that had so often been called dull and un- 
responsive since he came to stay at White Rose Lodge, nearly a 
fortnight ago. “Aunt Katherine’s all right, isn’t she?” he 
added. 

Evetyn Swarr. 
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Rooms Chat 3 Have Loved. 


I rank it is Emerson who says somewhere that “Things are 
the snake.” Far be it from me to question any statement 
made by the Concord Sage; but I feel that I may modestly add 
that things make uncommonly agreeable snakes at times, with 
charming associations in their graceful curves, As I look back to 
early childhood, I recall how much the said despised things had to 
do with my happiness ; and even to-day a bit of china, an engraving 
or a book will call back the memory of hours, gone for ever in one 
sense, living for ever in another, kept alive by love, gratitude, and 
the bond made by shared tears and laughter. 

In the first room that I ever loved are the same things that 
made it my haven and my delight from babyhood. It is a large, 
square room, with two windows in a curved bow, one letting in 
the earliest south-east ray of the sun, the other holding the last 
south-west beams. Although in a town it is in the old-fashioned 
quarter, where the yards are spacious; and the windows look on 
a large willow, and a gnarled cherry-tree where an oriole builds 
his nest every spring, flashing his orange body through the white 
blossoms, and giving his melodious whistle. 

I don’t suppose that an outsider would find the room very 
beautiful; it is certainly not at all gorgeous, although full of 
substantial comfort. The walls are a soft blue, and on them hang 
all sorts of pictures, marking stages in the owner’s life. There 
are prints from a former home, photographs and engravings of 
paintings she loves, a marvellous sampler wrought in 1736 by a 
far-away grandma, and over the bed a life-sized portrait of a 
little girl. 

Such a dear and naughty little girl she is! The picture must 
have been painted about 1840, as is testified by the neatly-crossed 
ribbons fastening the slippers, and the fashion of the yellow merino 
frock, low-necked and short-sleeved, trimmed with many rows of 
narrow black velvet. The little girl has auburn curls, quite short, 
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falling on each side of her round face, and her white brow is 
displayed by a precise parting; but no primness of dress or hair 
can wipe away the twinkle in the blue eyes, or quench the 
mischief in the manner with which she grasps an unfortunate 
grey kitten who is evidently uneasy in its position. I used to 
look at the little girl when I was about the same age, and then 
try to find her in the face of the original; at that time it was 
difficult for me to trace any likeness, but to-day I recognise the 
soul expression which may have become stronger with the years. 

The walls in this room have always been the same colour, ever 
since I can remember, but from time to time the coverings of the 
cosy sofa and the big chairs, as well as the curtains, were altered, 
and then my excitement was great. We young ones used to 
discuss with fervour the rival charms of a soft grey shiny chintz 
with clumps of big June roses, round which was a fine border 
of tiny black dots, and a gay “sugar-plum” pattern on a buff 
ground. Once there were grey shaded figures of cupids and 
fountains on bright pink that we all hated, and economy was 
obliged to bow to the family distaste and substitute something of 
which we approved. Pieces of colonial furniture are there for 
which I have a great liking, a highboy from a great-grandfather's 
house, and a wide,brass-bedecked secretary. 

One of the happiest memories connected with this room is of 
those days when some indisposition kept me at home from school. 
When my invalid’s toilet had been made I was allowed to go down- 
stairs and creep into the big, soft bed where the day was to be 
spent. Who could dislike a sore throat, or even something worse 
under such conditions? Surely not I! 

As I write, with many years between, I can feel the atmosphere 
of the place; the outer winter air in its tingling freshness battling 
with the warmth of the fire; the faint scent of tea-leaves where 
the broom had been; the cool sheets and the yielding blankets 
that cuddled so well round my neck, luxuriously chasing away the 
beginning of a shiver brought on by my journey. 

Then the amusements provided for me! First and foremost 
was the delight of putting in order the upper bureau drawer. 
This was taken from the bureau and placed beside me so that I 
could turn over its treasures. I was well on in life before I could 
quite understand why many of those wonderful gems never saw the 
light of day, and why ornaments to which custom had rendered me 
indifferent were preferred by their owner. The drawer had an 
odour entirely its own, coming from the cedar-wood with which 
it was lined, the sandal-wood of a carved fan, and a whiff of 
attar of rose from one drop imprisoned in a white and gold 
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bottle. There was a bracelet I thought of as combining every 
beauty of Aladdin’s palace; it was formed of six mosaics set in 
massive gold; on a black ground were represented all sorts of 
flowers that no botanist could classify, 'm sure. There was a set 
of coral, the brooch a most ravishing mermaid issuing from a 
cluster of roses; there were two card-cases, one a bit of Chinese 
carved ivory, the other some fine enamel work on gold. I used to 
study the tiny bunches of purple grapes, the red pomegranates 
and the brilliant birds perched in the foliage with never- 
ending joy. 

When these and similar delights palled there was always 
some one in the sunny room to read aloud, and make me forget all 
pain. In the early times my favourites were ‘Holiday House’ 
and the ‘Swiss Family Robinson.’ Then as I grew older other 
friends took their places; ‘Barnaby Rudge’ is connected with 
quite a grown-up attack of measles, and ‘ Vanity Fair’ with severe 
tonsilitis. 

Toward afternoon, when the bed had grown uncomfortable, and 
the books were finished, I used to begin to listen for another step 
on the stairs, When I heard it I knew that the family head was 
coming home, and that his coming meant, first a feast of vanilla 
ice-cream, and after that more reading, generally a funny tale 
that would make me laugh. My days of illness were so agreeable 
that I wonder I did not feign sickness oftener. That I did not 
shows what a powerful factor in New England is its famed and 
abused conscience. 

I have loved other rooms since then, but this one will always 
stand first and best, being the visible sign to me of all that is 
meant by the magic word Home. 

Another room I loved in early youth was a nursery, not in our 
house, but in that of a cousin just across the street. There were 
eight children in that house, and I regarded it as the most enter- 
taining place in the world. The nursery in question was a large, 
low room; there was a perpetual coal-fire burning behind the 
high, battered fender; the furniture was of a kind that feared 
not the hand of child; there were deep cupboards on each side of 
the fire-place where the playthings were stored. 

When this nursery became my chief playground I was about 
ten; there were younger ones in the family upon whom my 
particular friend and I looked scornfully as babies; there were 
older members who seemed to us rather exciting persons, and 
who flattered us beyond words when they condescended to play 
with us on rainy days. But our main pleasure was when we two 
were all alone—at times we allowed a younger sister to look at 
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us if she solemnly promised never to speak, and I think her silent 
admiration stimulated us—and then our favourite game began. 
This generally took place when the babies were having their naps 
in other nurseries and the nurses were at dinner; as it was a 
quiet game no one interfered with us during its process. 

It began by building with blocks a rambling and intricate 
house on the floor. It was only outlined, but our imaginations 
filled in the spaces indicated with wainscoted parlours, vaulted 
halls, brocade-hung bowers. The inhabitants of this mansion 
were empty reels, their sole clothing being buttons which we 
collected, and with which we decked them by placing the said 
buttons on their heads. I remember my grandmother’s wondering 
at my rapture when she gave me a small mosaic button with a 
forget-me-not on it; she could not have understood that to my 
eyes it represented an entire ball dress for the heroine of our 
game. This heroine was a slender reel that must once have been 
wound with the finest of thread; her name was Madeline one 
day, Rosamond the next, owing to a violent difference of taste in 
the matter of nomenclature. We had come to blows, scratches, 
and tears before we hit upon this plan of reconciling our defined 
preferences, but after that all went merry as a marriage bell. 

Madeline or Rosamond lived in this rambling house, which 
boasted a secret chamber as one of its great attractions, and in 
this chamber she hid her brother, who had escaped from battle 
with his life only; his enemy hotly pursued him, and the captain 
of the band took up his abode in the house. Then followed our 
reel’s struggles to feed her brother and escape the notice of the 
officer, hoodwink her younger brothers and sisters, and finally 
her falling in love with the enemy! This game went on day 
after day; whether the war in question was waged between 
Cavalier and Roundhead or between the sections of our own 
country mattered little; we had no more critical public to pick 
flaws in our creations than the open-eyed little sister, and we 
revelled in limitless fancy. 

The old nursery is no longer in the same family; I have not 
seen it since those days, but it can never change very much for 
me, and I seldom see a particularly elegant reel without recalling 
the thrill of romantic adventure. 

Another nursery game much affected by me was less innocent, 
but possessed more active excitement. I would warily watch for 
the temporary absence of our nurse—and here I must digress to 
say a fow words about that wonderful person. Educated in my 
great-grandmother’s house, she went with my graudmother on 
her marriage, and helped to bring up the succeeding generation; 
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in due time she migrated to our nursery, and brought to bear on 
my sister and me the same stern measures that had first been 
tried on our elders. Tall, thin, angular, her face was sharp and 
pale, all the colour nature could afford to give her having passed 
into her bright red and very curly hair. 

I can see her now in the cold mornings when I was still deep 
in my warm bed, one uncovered eye watching her as she twisted 
up her “back hair,” the two front divisions held firmly between 
her lips. The French twist having been settled to her liking, 
she would curl the front locks in two long ringlets which hung 
on either side of her face. There was something machine-like 
in her movements that fascinated me. What a remarkably clean 
creature she was, too! My poor little body shone night and 
morning under her merciless application of soap and water; she 
would say, “cleanliness is next to godliness,” as she rubbed my 
nose with unnecessary force the wrong way; some grotesque 
sense of association used to make me think afterwards that all 
godly persons must have red, upturned noses. 

Her name was Rebecca, changed in our childish jargon to 
Baboo—how, I know not. We loved her, but we feared her, too; 
80 if was with a feeling of daring that in a way justified the 
game that I would see her depart for the kitchen regions and 
then carefully lock the door. After this I would ask my junior 
with honied sweetness if she would like to play a lovely game. 
All unsuspicious, she would eagerly answer Yes. Then I would 
pull from the closet the nursery tub, a long, boat-shaped thing 
standing on two supports; into this I would put my small sister, 
who at this point generally began to display a certain reluctance 
for her impending réle; round her I would wrap a Scotch plaid 
cloak, and then, rowing lustily with imaginary oars, recite at the 
top of my voice the ballad of “Lord Ullin’s Daughter”; as the 
plot became more active I would abandon my oars and rudely 
rock the tub. The more my companion cried, the better pleased 
was I; it made it so much more real to see tears and hear sobs 
that had no make-believe about them. 

Then, when the inevitable rattle at the door handle, and the 
words, “Let me in, this moment, you naughty girl!” came, I took 
them as a signal that the play was over, the tub would be up-set, 
“the waters wild” would receive my struggling sister, and I would 
let Baboo enter, always surprised that she could not understand 
how silly it was to cry when one was not really drowned. 

Another room connected with this part of my life, and witn 
later years also, was the parlour of the old farm-house where we 
passed our summers, As I grew older I began to take a persoual 
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pride in this room, and to do my share in decorating it. We 
generally left town early, not waiting for the oriole to build his 
nest in the cherry-tree. And then began the bustle of getting 
our main sitting-room to rights. It had six windows, some 
looking into the little garden or “front yard” surrounded by a 
white picket fence. From the front door a short, brick walk led 
to four steps, and at the foot of these steps was the gravel path 
that took a straight line from them to the gate between borders 
of hollyhocks, Canterbury bells, and day lilies. The other 
windows looked across gently-rolling fields to the river, where it 
was crossed by a three-arched stone bridge, and beyond were the 
hills. 

How I loved those undulating hills! From the time I saw 
them first with the plum bloom on their bare boughs, till they 
Jay rich as a cashmere shawl in their autumn tints, I loved them. 
There was a dark line of pines that cut the deciduous foliage at 
one point, and used to make me think of black-cowled monks 
winding up the steep path to some solemn service—a funeral, 
perhaps. The parlour itself was unpretentious enough, with 
simple wainscoting painted white, and a high wooden mantel- 
piece with a narrow ledge. The walls were painted pale green, 
and the great interest of the feminine portion of the family was 
to put up white muslin curtains in all the six windows as soon as 
possible. 

It seems to me, as I look back, that we invariably awakened to 
a three days’ north-east storm the morning after our arrival. 
And that is a serious matter in New England, let me tell you. 
The wind would howl, the rain beat against all those window- 
panes, and the hills would be blurred out of existence. But we 
were a busy, merry crowd gathered round the snapping, crackling 
logs in the fire-place. 

All about the floor the billowy heaps of muslin lay, while the 
capable member of the family tore off the necessary lengths with 
arending noise. Yard after yard of ruffling was required, and 
all the maids were set to work, while among us even the 
intellectual one was told that she might be useful for once. The 
intellectual one is the little girl of the portrait, grown up, you 
must bear in mind. This was a time of triumph for me; she 
knew so much more of books and art and music than I could hope 
to attain, even by straining my imagination, that when I heard 
them bid her bring her work-box my heart leaped within me. 
Such a sorry work-box as it was, too! I recall her air of 
astonishment when she was told that her needle was too coarse; 
she gaid she only had one; what was the use of more? The 
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ruffles being cut on the bias she invariably sewed the wrong ends 
together with severe painstaking and minute stitches. It always 
ended in her being told to read aloud to us, and to lay her 
solitary needle aside. 

The crisp curtains up, the piano tuned, books on the tables, an 
air of living began to take possession of the place that had lain 
dormant through the winter months while the snow stretched 
deep and white without, and the procession of wild flowers started 
with which we loved to deck it. The head of the family and I 
were the enthusiastic hunters after this sort of game. 

Into the woods we went, fearing not wet nor fatigue, and the 
fruit of our expeditions were the rich, artificial-looking wood 
orchids that we called ladies’ slippers (I remember my pride when 
I found a straw-coloured one to vary the purple pink variety) ; 
the red and yellow wild columbine that looked like Chinese 
pagodas ; the swamp azalea with its soft sticky leaves that felt 
like flannel, and its exquisite white blossoms with a faint flush on 
them ; the mountain laurel, its clusters of small flowers as neat 
and clean as a sprigged muslin worn by one of Miss Austen’s 
heroines; the wonderful cardinal flower, very rare, and found only 
on treacherous brook-sides where it flaunted its vivid scarlet ; and 
so on, till we came to the fringed gentian in the autumn, and I 
was always indignant because to me it had not the colour to 
justify the lines: 


“Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 


To my unpoetic eye it was quite a dull purple. I wonder if 
other blossoms are as lovely as these? I have seen marvellous 
collections since those walks, but the haze of distance gives them 
a veil of beauty that others lack. 

In the late autumns when the woods were bare of bloom we 
gathered the brilliant, frost-touched leaves; and then began the 
joy of chestnut parties. Half-a-dozen of us, young and old—(I 
fancy the old were of an age I should consider raw youth now)— 
used to start off to collect the fallen chestnuts in the intense blue 
of an October afternoon in New England, the blood bubbling in 
our veins, laughter on our lips, Round us circled the many dogs, 
each one of them looking forward to treeing at least a squirrel for 
his part of the fun. Who can think, without a thrill of youth, 
of the feeling of rustling leaves beneath the feet, the light and 
shade falling on the white stems of those ladylike trees, the 
birches, the call of a crow winging slowly and heavily overhead, 
the delicious warmth of the sun, and the fresh crispness of the air? 
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The evenings after these excursions leave pleasant memories 
too. The huge fire where we roasted the nuts; the ghost stories 
we told in its dancing light, lamps having been banished; the 
creepy sensation when the last good-night had been said, and I 
went to my room along the turning passages of that irregular 
house, now three steps up, then two down; the sleep that fell on 
my eyelids as my head sank into the pillow, “ murmuring winds” 
lulling me into forgetfulness—yes, they are all happy memories. 

There is music too in the air of this old room where [ like to 
linger; every morning, after the day’s orders had been given, my 
“Heavenly Twins” (a name I stole later for the owner of the 
blue room, and the intellectual one), would seat themselves at the 
piano, and read four-handed compositions. I was in the habit of 
taking that hour for my embroidery, and my needle would dance 
in time to a quick movement, trip lightly with a minuet, go 
ponderously in an andante, and lag mournfully in a funeral 
march. All the old names, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, and many more, with some of the modern ones, 
are woven into the echoes of those mornings. 

Now and then we would have the excitement of an evening 
party ; clematis from the hedges was gathered to twine round 
the picture-frames ; all the candlesticks in the house were called 
to the front; food for the bodies of neighbours driving many 
miles for the great occasion was provided as well as food of a 
higher sort, this last being supplied by the intellectual one with 
two musicians from the city orchestra, a violinist and a ’cellist. 
The night for the party was always chosen with reference to a 
full moon, which made its appearance as inevitably as if it 
thought we were a Waverley novel; the candles would gleam 
softly within, the muslin curtains sway in the gentle breeze, and 
the divine strains evoked by the musicians would fill the air with 
such a piercing sweetness that I can remember creeping away to 
“feel” all by myself in some forgotten corner. 

The next evening, when we had partaken of those dainties left 
us by our departed guests, and had gathered round the prosaic 
lamp, there would be a general sentiment always freely uttered 
by one of us, “Thank goodness, it’s not last night; that’s over!” 
The family book was then resumed, the perfume of cigar smoke 
hung unrebuked in the air, and the home sense resumed its 
sway. 

How we discussed and differed and squabbled and enjoyed our 
books read aloud! Whether George Eliot or Jane Austen stood 
higher was a pet subject to be brought up by the mischievous 
when we threatened to become stagnant. I, loving both authors, 
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would find my opinions turning ever to the last speaker either 
for or against, and I remained a very weathercock till I decided, 
wisely I think, to like them equally. 

As I grew older another room entered into my life, where it 
has remained, and with it are wound those bands of friendship 
that strengthen as time passes. It is a town room, the walls 
covered with a beautiful collection of water-colours, and flowers 
everywhere. Music, books, and deep talks such as only true 
friends can have make up the atmosphere of that room. I 
remember one spring when some trouble with my eyes prevented 
me from reading, going there every morning ; and we two friends 
listened to the sweet voice and delightful intonation of the 
mother, as she read us book after book. How we discussed the 
problems presented therein! We two girls with all the positive 
knowledge of nineteen, our dear reader with the mellowed 
judgment given by experience. 

At about this time a library belonging to two friends of the 
older members of my family began to exercise a great charm 
over me. It isa long room, two windows at either end, those at 
the back looking over the Charles River; I have seen the water one 
flood of crimson sunset light; I have seen it soft grey, the tones 
melting into one another so that it is hard to tell where the river 
ends and the land begins; I have seen it covered with dancing 
gold-touched ripples ; I have seen it with the mother-o’-pearl tints 
that ice takes; but always beautiful, always suggestive. 

The long walls of the room itself are lined with books, each 
one a treasure either from its intrinsic value, or from the auto- 
graph of its author decking the first page. Here have been 
seen most of the literary celebrities of the last forty years. 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, are some of 
those of our own countrymen who have accepted tho gracious 
hospitality always offered in that house; Arnold, Thackeray, 
Dickens and Kingsley are among those who represent that 
literature which we proudly claim as ours by right of inherit- 
ance and fellow-feeling, 

The glimpses caught of one or the other of these great men 
were enough to make me walk on air for days after; but still 
more prized were the hours of twilight when I have found the two 
hostesses, each so charming after her kind, by the tea-table with 
its pretty silver and china, the fire-light discreetly lighting up 
the moss-green vista of the room, touching here and there a bit 
of gilding on one of the precious books. Then have the spoken 
memories of the authors already mentioned, and tales of others 
known across the seas—Tennyson in his own home kneeling to 
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smell his violets in the dusk—Carlyle shaking his rugged locks 
—Dr. Brown in Edinburgh, whose mere name makes the lip of 
the dog-lover tremble—these, and a score of other subjects have 
often made me forget the late hour, and the long walk home. 

At last a day came when quite a different sort of room began 
to make itself felt in my heart—different, because it was our own 
exclusive property. Pride mingled too with the love. I am not 
sure that of all the house the china-closet and the linen-room 
lined with cedar-wocd were not my favourites at first. There 
was much solemnity in the view we took of it all. Our entire 
future seemed to tremble in the balance when we differed on the 
shade to be chosen for our drawing-room paper. But the same 
tenacity of purpose—we never speak of our own attribute 
as obstinacy—that made me cling to the reel’s name caused me 
to irsist on the colour that I wanted; and when the clerk 
unrolled the papers, lo and behold, we found that we had meant 
the same thing all the time, only we had each called it a wrong 
name! It was a pretty little house, and not a corner of it, 
from attic to cellar, but had felt the kind interest of the two 
families. 

As I look back I find that my chief affection has clung to the 
nursery. A room that began by being so pretty and fresh; the 
paper given by one grandmamma, the muslin-decked bed also 
given by her, the old engravings given by the other that had 
hung in her family nursery a hundred years before, the high 
fender, all prepared with such care for its occupant. And then, 
as that occupant grew and made herself felt, gradually the new 
glossiness wore off, the pretty walls were battered by dents and 
digs, the fender was bent, and the bed became severely utili- 
tarian. A bird, or rather a procession of them, a tabby cat who 
was on friendly terms with the cage-dwellers owing to heavy 
feeding, and a terrier shared that apartment with its original 
owner, each one taking away somewhat of its freshness, and 
adding a tender memory to its crowded atmosphere. 

Tragedies were enacted there as well as comedies; the death 
of Dicky-bird or Billy, as the case might be; the smashed head 
of a loved doll; the cropper over the head of the huge rocking- 
horse given by one of the grandpapas. Oh, how that rocking- 
horse troubled the nurse and me! The giver evidently felt that 
his love could only be measured by undue size, and the rockers 
were unmercifal in their attacks on unsuspicious ankle-bones. 
Many a night I have crept on tip-toe to breathe a tender prayer 
over my sleeping child, and had all holy thoughts shaken from 
me by the sharp agony of an encounter with those rockers. 
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There were happy Christmas Eves in that nursery, whole rows 
of ordinary stockings not sufficing for half the gifts brought by 
the generous Saint, so that the paternal knickerbocker hose had 
to be taxed to hold the more important parcels. The tea-parties, 
where we were obliged to sip horrible mixtures from mercifully 
small cups; the christenings and weddings of many dolls; later 
on the theatrical representations—all fill that nursery so fall 
that it has swelled to the size of a cathedral in my mind to 
hold them. 

And now my thoughts take a long step, over the seas into 
sunny France, to find my next loved room. It is in an ancient 
chateau, or rather manoir, in that part of France rightly named 
its garden. The house itself is what remains of a hunting-box, 
once the property of Louis XI., and used by him as a rendezvous 
de chasse. The walls are six feet thick, and the deep-set windows 
form small rooms within rooms. The fire-place in the salon is 
roughly cut from stone quarried in the cliffs near by; the high 
iron fire-dogs end in open cups, formerly used to hold bunches of 
tow soaked in oil which, set on fire, lighted the apartment, and 
were placed near the chimney so that the smoke might escape up 
the wide opening, through which I have more than once seen the 
stars twinkling in the black sky above. It was an affair of 
importance to start the fire there on a winter morning ; two men 
were needed to place the back log which often lasted during two 
days; the other logs were smaller and more easily handled. 
There is no mantelshelf, but a severe stone hood that goes up to 
the beamed ceiling. 

The window-curtains are faded tapestries; sometimes the 
wind, howling up the Valley of the Loire from the sea, stirs these 
curtains, and then the mimic chase depicted on them grows half 
real; the hunted stags bound forward with fresh vigour, the 
hounds seem to give a faint cry as they follow in keen pursuit, 
and the trees move their masses of dim green leaves, The 
furniture speaks of succeeding generations, from the Gothic 
armchairs on either side of the grim chimney that look fit to 
grace a bishop’s palace, down through substantial Louis XIV. 
examples to the last additions in the reigns of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. Happily, either the money gave out at that period, 
or taste set in, for modern atrocities are spared. 

What sunsets reflected in the river have we seen through 
those windows with their leaded panes; what divine mornings 
have invaded the room through them, heavy with the odour 
of roses and lilacs, while the bullfinch, our annual visitor, {sat 
below the terrace on the plum-tree, much to the gardener’s 
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wrath, who could not understand why we preferred him to 
mirabelles; or the shy robin red-breast hopped out from his 
shelter beneath the laurels in the court, to retreat after nibbling 
the crumbs we spread; and the uightingales, so full of rapture 
that they could not tell night from day, belying all tradition by 
gurgling their rapturous song at midday as well as at midnight, 
filled the air with music. 

Much of friendship went to make this room dear to me. 
Perhaps I had better mention the four-footed friendship first, 
that of our two dogs. One hour brought us all together, that of 
afternoon tea. The second mail had arrived an hour before, and 
any pressing letters had been answered ; the serious work of the 
day was laid aside, and if by chance one of us was too absorbed 
to notice the time, an impatient scratch at the door of the writing- 
room brought back our thoughts to earthly needs of tea and 
toast. Hastening to the table set by the hearth we toasted slices 
of pain de mie on long iron forks fabricated by the village black- 
smith. When all went well, such delicious toast was never tasted. 
But one of its charms was its uncertainty ; a heedless movement, 
and the nearly perfect tartine would fall on to the bed of glowing 
embers, and smell temptingly as it shrivelled before our hungry eyes. 

These preparations were watched by the dogs with deep, and 
not disinterested, attention. They sat on their haunches, in- 
cessantly wagging their tails, and now and then a eharp bark of 
protest would be given when they thought we were too long at 
our task. Then such beggings and pawings ensued when finally 
we had settled to our feast! They, scorned toast, but small 
biscuits called petits bewrres were provided for them before their 
saucer of milk was given to them. There was always one day 
in the month, however, when the darlings were deprived of their 
afternoon tea; this day was the one when the grocer’s bill had 
been presented in the morning. ‘“ Why is it so much more than 
last month? What have we had?” “We waste a lot. Think 
of the petits bewrres those dogs eat! Three times they’ve been 
ordered. It’s not right; they are too fat as it is; they must 
not be fed so indiscriminately.” 

It may have been an excellent resolution, and good economy ; 
but the second day of deprivation waving paws and beseeching 
brown eyes were too much for us; when the author of the reform 
was seen surreptitiously giving generous morsels of the expensive 
petits beurres under the table, the feebler-minded members of the 
family could not be expected to rise superior, and the two doggies 
waxed fat with no other word of protest—till the next month, 
and the next bill. 
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There was a figure which this old room grew to know well, one 
which has passed for ever from our sight. But how vivid is my 
memory of him who used to stand on the wide hearth, always 
bringing a sense of charm and interest with him. Sometimes he 
would arrive in hunting costume and tell of the stag taken or 
lost in the forest hard by; sometimes his coming would be 
heralded by the sound of bells, worn by his coach-horses in 
old-time fashion. He was the last, I think, of the old régime— 
the French noble who would have cut off his right hand, or 
sacrificed his eldest son for his king; to whom his family name 
was a sacred inheritance; whose tenants were like his children ; 
in short, the embodiment of a grand seigneur. 

It was like romance to hear him tell of bygone days in the 
neighbourhood ; names familiar to me through Horace Walpole’s 
letters, or French memoirs of the eighteenth century, were 
familiar to him through family or friendly association, and many 
were the amusing tales unknown to history that he could tell. 
I remember one of his anecdotes about his grandmother, a woman 
famous in her day, a heroine of the Revolution. She became 
blind in old age, and lived surrounded by a devoted circle of 
family and adherents who revered the ground she trod on. It 
was the fashion in that time for her admirers to make a sort 
of pilgrimage to her chateau to pay their respects to one who had 
served king and country as she had. One day, as she sat in her 
drawing-room, the servant announced a lady whose name was 
quite unknown to her; the stranger entered, took the hand held 
out to her and said : 

“We, too, madame, are typical Frenchwomen, and as there was 
no chance of your being able to come and see me, I have taken 
the journey from Paris to make myself known in person, as I am 
already known by reputation to you. I am George Sand.” 

The old blind lady almost lost her senses as she heard the 
name; she gasped—“ How dare you enter my presence? Put 
her out! Put her out!” The devoted hangers-on, who lived 
at her expense for the sake of dangers shared in the past, flew at 
the intruder, and might have injured her but for the interference 
of an old-maid daughter, who rescued the inopportune visitor, 
and saw her safely to the door, advising her not to repeat the 
experiment. 

What a strange experience this must have been to the world- 
famous authoress! Contrast it with the description Mrs. Browning 
gives of kissing her hand, too much overcome by reverence and 
admiration to speak. How well it is that we are not all cut on 
the same pattern! 
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I have seen the coach in which this moral and intrepid old lady 
used to travel to Paris. Once, on arriving there, accompanied by 
a devoted maid and butler, she told her domestics that she had 
secured tickets for them at the Comédie Francaise, and bade them 
stay till the end of the play, as she would not require their 
services that night. An hour after their departure, however, 
they reappeared, to her surprise, and on her asking them the 
reason of their early return, they replied : 

“Madame la Marquise, we enjoyed ourselves very much; we 
saw a beautiful place full of finely-dressed people; we should 
have liked to stay longer, but suddenly a curtain went up, and 
there were two individuals talking over their private affairs; we 
felt we had no right to listen, so we came home.” 

Another anecdote of this old lady led to a great fright. One 
winter afternoon I was told that two bonnes soewrs wished to see 
me, and going into the hall I found two travelling nuns. They 
said that they had walked thirty kilometres that day, and had 
counted on finding a night’s lodging at our village curé’s; but 
on their arrival he had told them that his little presbytery was 
full, and had advised them to see what we could do for them. 
Of course I invited them to stay, and gave orders to have a room 
prepared. The rest of the family were told of this arrangement 
just as they were starting for a seven-mile drive to dine with 
our friend. 

I was not going, having some writing that had to be finished 
that night. I dined with my two guests, and enjoyed hearing 
their remarks; they were so simple, and so grateful for my 
hospitality. After dinner they bade me good-night, and taking 
their candles went up the winding stone stairs to bed. In going, 
they made a picture so pretty that it looked too good to be true, 
The curving stone wall, pierced by a narrow window, with a 
picturesque seat cut from the thickness of the stone-work ; and 
against this background the nuns, in flowing light grey robes, 
their fresh faces lighted up with a rosy gleam from the candles, 
which played, too, on the snowy linen surrounding their brows. 
I returned to the big fire, my eyes well pleased with the sight. 

I had expected the gay ones back about midnight, the road 
being long and the night dark; I was surprised, and a little 
worried, therefore, when the dogs warned me by rumbling growls 
that a carriage was approaching at a little before ten. I went to 
the hall, but had not time to open the door when two agitated 
forms burst in. 

“Are you safe? Has anything happened to you?” they 
gasped. I answered in astonishment that I was quite safe; what 
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had they expected? It turned out that their host, hearing of my 
visitors, said he hoped we had seen that their papers from the 
Bishop of Blois were in good form. When he was told that we, 
in our ignorance, had never asked to look at any papers whatever, 
he seemed much disturbed, and ended by equally disturbing my 
family by repeating to them the tale of his grandmother who in 
her youth entertained two travelling nuns, and wishing to serve 
them herself entered their room to take them some hot posset, 
and found one of them shaving! They were wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, and had all their plans laid for robbing the chateau. 
Thus that old but unforgotten dame spoilt a pleasant evening 
long after her death. 

Other forms have peopled that large apartment, many of them 
familiar in the room already mentioned, others known later in 
life. An archbishop has given an added charm to the Gothic 
chair by the chimney nook; poets and authors well known to 
fame have talked of themselves round the tea-table ; family quarrels 
have been discussed and sometimes adjusted there; peasants in 
wedding costume have stood there to receive our congratulations, 
and to drink our health; quaint provincial figures taken bodily 
from Balzac’s pages have sat primly in a stiff circle, and have 
refused an offer of tea with the excuse that they were not feeling 
ill; each individual adding his share to the accumulated images 
stored within our brains. 

In this little paper I have imitated the sun-dial, only marking 
sunny hours. They are the best to keep in one’s mind. To me 
there is something ungrateful in the sentiment, ‘A sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier days.” No, let us be 
thankful that we have the happy ones to remember. Let us 
gather them into a fragrant posy, and keep their perfume fresh, 
by tears, if needs must, by gentle thoughts if possible. 

And my posy is composed of shared laughter and sadness, 
kindred love of books, music, flowers, birds and beasts, of friend- 
ship, family affection, small naughtinesses, big kindnesses, all 
bound round with a ribbon of memory. 

HeEten Cuoate Prince. 

















Che Odd-Hand on the Comet.” 


MourFLep sounds just audible above the howling gale came from 
under the hood of the forehatch. Somewhere below a hoarse 
voice was declaiming with dramatic vigour. 

The skipper on deck jerked his head towards the hatch. 
“ Anyone see him come aboard ?” he said. 

The engineer nodded solemnly before he replied. ‘The boy 
Jack see him come over, Mattie. He’s had his little drop. Hark 
at him ; he’s on at his play-actin’ agin. He'll be a-seein’ things 
next like what he done afore.” 

The skipper and the engineer of the tug-boat were seated 
in the bows, sou’-westers on their shaggy heads, and rough great 
coats buttoned close about their throats. From the Comet's 
funnel rolled black clouds of smoke, and her port-light sent 
a steady ray over the wharf. Save for the ruddy gleam and 
a twinkle at the mast-head, the river-side was in darkness, for 
along the quays a driving sleet obscured the few lights. The 
night-wind groaned round the warehouses and whistled through 
the cluster of masts by the landing-siage. 

The two men at the bows were smoking composedly. A third 
man lounged up to them, and as he skilfully lighted a pipe 
in the wind the flare from the match revealed the pallid face and 
oil-stained jacket of a stoker. 

“He’s got it this time and no mistake,” said he, indicating the 
forehatch with a wave of the spluttering match. “Hark at 
him now.” 

The wind had eased after a more boisterous gust than ever, 
and from under the hatch-hood there came in roaring tones: 


“Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude, 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not——” 
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an astonishing howl finished the line and a cloud of steam puffed 
out. 

“ What’s he been an’ done now, Jack ?” the engineer demanded. 

The stoker, who was peering down the hatchway, was doubled 
up with his mirth. 

“ Been and knocked the darned kittle over with his rampaging, 
and scalt his bloomin’ self,” he chuckled. ‘ Hear him a-cussin’ 
an’ swearin’.” 

The skipper glanced anxiously at his brother, the burly 
engineer. 

“Better have him up,” suggested that worthy in reply to the 
glance. ‘“ What d’ye think, Mattie?” 

“ Aye, Dan’l,” said the skipper. “Send him up, if ye can git 
him up the ladder.” 

Dan’l leisurely entered the yellow glow that shone from the 
forecabin and disappeared down the hatch. Animated and 
vigorous argument followed his disappearance, and a heavy body 
collided with the companion-ladder. 

“Now then, up you go, Billy. None o’ yer bloomin’ monkey 
tricks,” roared the engineer. 

The hoarse voice of the individual who had collided with the 
companion responded cheerfully : 

“¢QOnce more unto the breach, dear friends,” and the ladder 
shook again. A moment later there emerged, first a heavy scent 
of rum, and then a soft-featured, blear-eyed man of fifty. By 
a miracle he reached the deck in safety and steadied himself 
against the hatch. 

The skipper regarded him severely. “You're drunk, Billy,” 
he said. 

“<By this light a most perfidious and drunken monster,’” 
returned the inebriate. “Not that there’s a great deal of 
iJumination either.” 

He was visibly sliding on the curved hood against which he 
leaned, but spoke distinctly and without effort. 

The skipper began again. “Ah! ye know ye’re drunk, Billy. 
I can’t make out why you're such a fool.” 


**A fool, a fool: I met a fool i’ the forest, 
A motley fool, a miserable world,” 


interpolated the man on the hatch. 

“Hold yer tongue, now, an’ listen to me,” shouted the captain. 
“You can hear what I say, an’ I tell ’ee, if ever you come on this 
‘ere craft agin like this, ye sha’n’t sleep aboard another blessed 
night,” 
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The creature winced, and the skipper went on deprecatingly— 
“T doan’t want to turn ’ee adrift, Billy; I know you’ve a-come 
down in the wurrld, but if you doan’t drop it, you'll clear off my 
boat, as sure as my name’s Mattie Bunn. Git down agin.” 

“ An’ take yer darned play-actin’ and yer stink o’ rum with 
yer,” added the second stoker, who had just joined the group. 

“Hold your tongue, George,” commanded the skipper. “ An’ 
you, Billy, pull yourself togither, an’ git down to your bunk.” 

Billy dropped on all fours, and when his groping feet had 
found the rungs of the companion, he wagged a shaking fore- 
finger at George, muttering: “‘I would not die in that man’s 
company.” 

After Billy’s disappearance things again became normal. From 
the engine-room sounded the rasping of a stoking-rod; George 
was nursing his fires. The others lounged on deck as though the 
black night were not full of cutting sleet. The engineer and his 
mate were talking steam abaft the funnel. 

“‘ How’s that condenser-door, Jack?” asked the chief. 

“Tt look purty-nigh done for: we shall hev to watch it if we're 
goin’ out.” 

“Aye,” grunted Dan’l. “We'll have the foreman-fitter over 
to-morrow to look at it.” 

Mattie came rolling up to the pair, and leaned contentedly 
against the towing-beam. The wind howled along the quay, but 
the usual sounds came up from the silence below. They could 
hear the cinders dropping under the furnace, and the grating 
of George's boots as he moved on the iron floor. 

Suddenly from for’ard a wild shriek rang out. A scrambling 
on the companion-ladder followed, and Billy rushed aft to the 
group by the towing-beam. 

“ He’s got ’em,” cried Jack. ‘“ Hold him.” 

But there was no need. The man shambled up to the skipper 
like a beaten hound, sober now and shaking with fear. He 
caught the captain by the sleeve and tried to speak. “I’ve 
seen——” he began, then broke off with: “My God, the horror 
of it!” ° 

The rough skipper took the creature kindly by both han.s., and 
glanced angrily at the stokers behind him. 

“You boys ain’t been playin’ on him, have you? What have 
you seen, Billy ?” 

The youths did not answer, for Billy was struggling with his 
utterance: “Oh—Captain Bunn—as I stand here—I saw——’ 
he cowered down in an agony of fear. 

“Told you so; he’s got ’em,” commented Jack. 
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The skipper put his arm under Billy’s shoulders. “You come 
below and tell us all about it,” he said, and Dan’l and he helped 
him down the hatch into the warm, oily forecabin. There, with 
hands pressed tight over his eyes, Billy related in whispers what 
he had seen. 

“T laid down in the bunk, when I got below,” he said. 
“T know I was drunk, and I went to sleep. Suddenly I heard 
a gun boom, and I thought I was on deck. The tug was well 
out to sea, the moon was breaking through a heavy scud, and 
I saw that large buoy with the cross on it.” 

“ Cross-hand Buoy,” murmured Maitie. 

“There was a dark shape where the waves broke over the 
sand, and, when the moon came ont, I saw it was a wrecked 
vessel. One mast was standing and two men were lashed in the 
rigging. The seas were beating down on her as she wallowed, 
and I looked over our quarter at the water, and—my God, I can’t 
tell you!” 

“Goon. You'll feel all the better for tellin’ us,” said the 
skipper, kindly. 

Billy’s face was twitching; he pulled Mattie’s head down to 
his lips. The captain’s hand went furtively to his hair as he 
caught the whispered words, and his sea-scarred face whitened 
under its tan. 

Mattie signed the engineer to accompany him on deck, but 
Billy clung to him. ‘For God’s sake, don’t leave me,” he 
pleaded. 

The captain put him gently back. “T'll send the boy down to 
sit with you,” he said. 

“What is it?” asked Dan’l, as Mattie leaned against the 
funnel and shuddered. ‘The other clutched the engineer’s arm 
and murmured :— 

“‘ His time’s come, Dan’l.” 

“ D’ye believe it’s true?” 

“Sartin sure. Old Billy’s time’s come. Dye rec’llect the 
Amy Murrell, what was wrecked on the Cross-Sand, two years 
ugoP” 

Daniel nodded. 

“Well, he was took just like this, and telled us how he’d seen 
the Amy Murrell on the ridge. When we got out, there she was, 
zackly as he say, right on the Middle Cross, and match-wood 
afore mornin’, We're wanted, Dan’l; we shall have to go out, or 
Billy wouldn’t be took like this.” 

“We haven't had a call yet, Mattie,” urged the engineer, “ an’ 
if we go out we shall lose Billy.” 
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“We shouldn’t hear a gun to-night,” Mattie replied, “an’ if 
Billy’s time’s come, it'll happen whether we're aflut or ashore, an’ 
we're wanted ; Billy’s bin told, an’ there’s a ship wants us as sure 
as God. I wouldn’t lose old Billy—no, not for a nine-hunderd 
poun’ job, but we're called, Dan’l, and’ we're got to go.” 

Mattie called softly to Jack to come up. Billy was quiet again. 
The engineer went to his post on the driving-plate abaft the 
wheel and signed Jack to go below to tend the fires. In 
obedience to a signal from the skipper at the helm George cast 
off, the engines were started, and the Comet was steered down the 
harbour. Her paddle-wheels were beating the river into grey 
foam, when from near the Trinity Stores a voice hailed them, 
“What is it you’re after?” it said. 

The skipper gave no reply, and presently the dashing of a 
second tug was heard in their wake. 

“ A white-funnelled boat, ain’t it, Dan’1?” shouted the captain. 
“We'll lose ’em outside. Reckon it’s the Reaper.” 

They were now abreast of the life-boat house. “It ain’t 
no use waitin’ to pick up the boat, is it?” the engineer 
cried out. 

“Not a bit,” Mattie called back, bending over the wheel, “ they 
can’t como off without they git a signal.” 

At the harbour-bar the surf was tremendous, and tho little 
tug was repeatedly swept by heavy seas. It was necessary for 
the second stoker to assist at the wheel, but once clear of the 
piers the boat was headed for the Cross-Sand. As her helm was 
ported she hove down on the inside paddle until the port sponson 
was under water. They sighted the twinkle of the floating light 
every few minutes when the squalls passed. 

The boy Jack and the engineer had their hands full, the former 
feeding the fires and watching the defective condenser, whilst 
Dan’l nursed his engines. Billy was below, his fit of terror quite 
gone. Far out to sea a red flare blazed up, and, immediately 
after, the report of a gun came across the waters. 

“ Middle Cross-Sand, ain’tit, Mattie?” Billshouted. ‘Thought 
I see the light a minute ago.” 

From the eastward a fresh squall came driving on; everything 
ahead was obscured. 

“'This’ll keep ’em from seein’ the flares, [ reckon, Dan’l, an’ 
we've dropped the Lieaper now. She'll be gone away to the 
Barnard and Newcome, | judge. Give her another spoke or two,” 
he said to the stoker who was helping at the steering-gear, 
“we're right on for the Crogsin’, now.” 


The sqnall spent itself in about half-an-hovr, and they caught 
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the long and short flashes from the light every half-minute; the 
toot-toot from her “‘ manual” sounded nearer and nearer. 

“We ought to be right on the top of it now, Mattie,” said 
Dan’l. 

The skipper roared back above the thunder of the seas upon 
the fore-peak : “ Nuther five minutes ’ll do it, matey. There'll be 
a bit of moon presently ; the scud’s breaking a trifle.” 

Just then the sky cleared momentarily, and the men on deck 
heard a wild cry from the bow. It was Billy. Amidst the 
whirling spindrift which the tug cast over herself, he hung to 
the forestay gesticulating. 

“There she is!” he shrieked, pointing through the spray. 

“T know’d it,” cried Mattie, “right on the ridge where the 
Amy Murrell’s bones lie. She'll go to pieces afore they git the 
boat off. Thought I see someone in the shrouds, Dan’l.” 

The fitful light had been sufficient for practised eyes to dis- 
cern a schooner on the sand amidst the cruel surf, a black shape 
on a torrent of tumbling foam; and as the darkness closed again 
there came the boom of another gun from the lightship, and the 
red glare of a second signal. 

Dan’l quitted the driving-plate for a moment, and with hands 
before his mouth shouted: “She must hev got on at high water. 
‘he other stick’s goin’. We can’t get no near’n this.” 

As he jumped back to his engines the wheel was torn from the 
helmsmen’s grip, and the little tug swung round, her starboard 
paddle buried and the other thrashing the crest of an immense 
wave before it reared and came aboard. With difficulty they got 
the Comet’s head to the seas again before the fire had been 
drowned. 

The boy Jack’s face appeared below Dan’l’s feet for a moment 
and he hailed the engineer. 

“ Keep her to it,” Dan’l shouted, when Jack had spoken, “ keep 
her to it, Mattie, we'll hev to open the ’mergency bunkers; the 
coal’s gone in three and four.” 

“Right y’are Dan’l,” returned the skipper; “here come a bit 
0 light.” 

Struggling into the tecth of the gale the tug drew yet nearer 
to the sand. The fitful moonlight shone on two figures huddled 
in the shrouds of the wreck. How to get them off was the ques- 
tion. The condenser was letting salt water into the boilers and 
required constant attention ; Mattie and the second stoker could 
just steer the plunging tug; Dan’! could not leave his engines. 
Old Billy, helplessly clinging to the forestay, stared vacantiy at 
the wreck. Over the dark mass ahead great waves swept with 
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crash of splintering timber; it was plain that the vessel was 
heeling over more and more. 

To fling a line across the space between the tug and the wreck 
against the wind was impossible. The men in the rigging could 
not float out a line to leeward without being carried away. Mattie 
glanced round in despair: the vessel had driven over the sand on 
to the ridge and could not be approached from windward. 

Then it was that Billy staggered up to the skipper at the 
wheel, and shouted something under Mattie’s sou’-wester. 

“Tt can’t be done, Billy my boy,” roared the skipper in 
reply. ‘“ Wecan only hold on an’ wait fora chance; the mast’s 
goin’.” 

Billy’s drooping figure grew straight, as he looked at the 
captain steadily. ‘ Where do you keep the flares?” he shouted. 

“Starboard locker in the cabin,” returned Mattie. 

Through a shower of blinding spray Billy struggled to the 
fore-hatch and quickly brought out the box. The heaving deck 
was slippery with running water, but he placed a flare in a 
socket at the bulwarks and lit it. The light blazed up, and 
crimsoned the white froth rushing to meet the steamer’s bows. 
On the margin of the ruddy glare the great Cross-Sand buoy 
danced, with a line of foam speeding from it. 

Then Billy turned to the men at the wheel; there was a look in 
his eyes they had never seen before. His voice was clear, the 
harshness had departed from his tones, 

“Captain Bunn,” he cried, above the wailing of the funnel 
stays and the splosh-splosh of the paddles. “Captain Bunn, I’ve 
lived a wasted life the last ten years and more. I’ve neither kith 
nor kin, and I’m going to try.” 

The skipper dropped his hand. He had raised it with a for- 
bidding gesture; but something in old Billy’s look told him that 
this was the most joyous moment of the “ waster’s” life. The 
old man was transfigured by unwonted energy. He pointed to 
the reeling mast, but the whooping of the billows on the fore-deck 
drowned his words. 

“Take the boy Jack, then,” cried Mattie. “ We'll make shift 
somehow.” 

“No! Captain Bunn,” the words rang out clearly, “he’s your 
son, and you can’t spare him. I'll do it alone, or die a better man 
than I’ve lived.” 

Mattie clutched his hand, as old Billy stepped to the starboard 
sponson upon which the Comed’s boat was lashed. Having cast 
off the ropes he passed a heaving Jine round the stay and led 
it over the paddle-box to the boat. A second flare was blazing 
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at the bulwarks, and he waited for the moment when he should 
act. 

“Hold hard a bit, Billy,” Mattie cried, for the strong ebb in 
the roadstead was sweeping the Comet northwards with tre- 
mendous force. “Hold hard a bit; we'll git her closer afore 
you try. Give her a bit more steam, can you, Dan’l,” he shouted 
over his shoulder to the engineer. 

Gradually the tug crawled right on to the line of white surf 
between itand the wreck. Mattie bent his powerful form over 
the wheel, as George ran for the moment to the starboard 
sponson. Then, as a great red wave swelled up under the lee of 
the Comet, level with the deck, old Billy and the stoker shoved 
the boat over. She dropped upon the wave, and Billy stepped 
into her and seized the oars. Rowing clear of the dash from the 
paddle he settled to his tremendous task. 

The heaving line was coiled in the boat with one end loosely 
hitched to a thwart, the other end on the Comet. ‘To the wreck 
was barely ten fathoms, but Billy could scarely move the boat 
against the huge seas sweeping from the sand. Imperceptibly 
however he cleared the steamer, and his frail craft kept head-on 
to the waves. An immense billow flung her as high as the 
Comet’s mast-head light, then, as the undertow rushed her on 
towards the sand, Billy bent to his oars and gained the lee of 
the wreck. He glanced over his shoulder at the goal, steadied 
his boat with an almost herculean effort when the return wave 
broke over the ship, and rushed under the wreck with the back- 
ward swirl, 

It was touch and go. 

With one movement Billy unhitched the line from the thwart. 
He gained the shrouds with a clean leap, as his boat lifted on the 
wave which was heeling the wreck over. His row-boat seemed to 
dissolve in the foam as he leaped. Clinging to the ratlines he 
made fast the heaving line, and worked his way to windward of 
the shrouds. There he hung breathless, a black figure above the 
fire-lit foam. Another yard or two up the rigging, and the man 
would be comparatively safe, but a black wall of billow swooped 
down on the wreck and buried him. When it had passed he was 
still clutching the shrouds, but one arm hung limp and power- 
less. The tremendous impact had broken it. One of the two 
figures above him was crawling downwards, but before it could 
reach him another wave had hurled down on the helpless man. 
When it passed the clinging form was gone. 

The man in the shrouds secured the line and worked his way 
back to his companion. He made fast the line to them both, and 
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together they quitted their hold on the rigging and resigned 
themselves to the next great billow. They were swept beyond 
the tug before the heaving-line brought them up, and the 
engineer and stoker hauled them senseless aboard. 

* * * * * 

The battered Comet was back in harbour. On her smoke-stack, 
from which a tiny curl of smoke still flew, the salt was gleaming 
white and dry. Her side-lights shone sickly-pale, for beyond the 
quays the wild dawn was breaking; in the rigging the company’s 
flag flapped at half-mast. ‘The engineer and skipper were at the 
towing beam, gazing vacantly up at the flying scud. Dan’l 
looked at the flapping signal above them, cleared his throat with 
a raucous cough, and gulped out— 

“ He wor a good plucked ’un.” 

“That he wor,” said Mattie and passed a hairy paw across his 
eyes. ‘ He know’d it were comin’, tew.” 

“ What was it he told ye, Mattie, down in the cabin?” 

“T’m not likely to forgit, Dan’l,” replied the tug-master. 
“Not to my dyin’-day. He said, ‘I was looking at the dark sea 
over the tug’s quarter, and a drowned body washed past on the ebb. 
Jé swept in under the stern, and as it rolled over—my God, I saw 
my own dead face!’ Them’s his very wurrds. There couldn’t 
be no other chance about it, Dan’1; he wor called an’ he had to 
go. His time had come.” 

W. J. Barcnzxper. 





























Margaret Godolphin. 


A SAINT AT THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


RatHzr more than two hundred years ago, John Evelyn, diarist, 
courtier, and churchman, put on record his recollections of one of 
the most charming young Englishwomen of his day, for the sake 
of the friends who had loved her. The little memoir was handed 
about in manuscript and came at last into the possession of Sir 
William Harcourt’s grandfather, the Archbishop of York, who 
was himself a great-great-grandson of John Evelyn. About the 
middle of last century, the Archbishop entrusted it to Bishop 
Wilberforce for publication, and since then it has been known and 
valued by all whose duty or inclination lead them to explore the 
by-paths of the later seventeenth century. It deserves a wider 
public, and this the dainty setting of the De la More Press may 
help it to win. 

The ‘Life of Margaret Godolphin’ was intended by its writer 
to be a work of edification. It was written that other young 
women of rank, members of the Church of England, might learn 
how to bear themselves as gentlewomen and Christians. Yet the 
interest is fully as much human as hortatory. It is indeed a pro- 
longed sermon on the text,— 


“Even in a palace life may be lived well ”— 


but the preacher teaches by example: he sets his heroine before 
us and makes her tell her own story. The heroine, in spite of 
the primness and quaintness of her biographer, appears as a vivid 
young creature, natural and charming, while the story has an 
element of romance and even of tragedy. 

On the 29th of May, 1660, John Evelyn wrote in his diary : 


“This day his Majesty Charles the Second came back to London after 
a sad and long exile . . . with a triumph of above 20,000 horse and foot, 
brandishing theiy swords and shouting with inexpressible joy: the ways 
strewed with flowers, the bells ringing, the streets hung with tapestry, 
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fountains running with wine . . . the windows and balconies all set with 
ladies: trumpets, music, and myriads of people . . . I stood in the Strand 
and beheld it and blessed God.” 


There is no irony like the irony of history. We have only to 
read farther on in the Diary to see how little the honest man’s 
exultation was justified. Lady Castlemaine and Madam Carwell, 
“luxurious dallying and profaneness,” the Dutch guns in the 
Medway, the secret treaty which made the King of England the 
pensioner of France, were yet to come. But John Evelyn guessed 
no more of this than any other of the rejoicing thousands, as he 
stood in the Strand and thanked God. 

Among those whose fortunes were revolutionised by the King’s 
return was the young daughter of Colonel Tom Blagege, This 
gentleman was a scion of an old Suffolk family, and had been 
groom of the bedchamber to Charles I. He held the rank of 
Colonel in the Royalist army, and when the last hopes of the 
Cavaliers were shattered on Worcester field he shared the flight 
of the younger Charles. When they parted, the hunted King 
gave to him for safe keeping the “George” which Charles I. had 
handed to Juxon on the scaffold. After the overthrow of the 
King’s cause, Colonel Blagge’s little daughter Margaret was sent 
into France with the Duchess of Richmond. At this crisis in the 
history of the English Church it was the opinion of many that 
she could not possibly recover from what seemed like utter over- 
throw, and secessions to Rome among the exiles were numerous. 
But Margaret Blagge, though a mere baby of seven, could not be 
induced, so her biographer tells us, to renounce the faith she had 
been taught. This episode not only shows the impression that 
the girl’s firmness of temper made on others, even at so early an 
age, it suggests the extraordinary precocity of little boys and 
girls who were then expected to have convictions of their own on 
these grave matters at an age when the children of our day are 
plaiting coloured paper in a kindergarten. 

Soon after the Restoration Colonel Blagge died, but a place 
was found for his daughter in the household of Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, the plain daughter of the Chancellor Clarendon, 
historian of the “Rebellion.” She was fourteen when she went 
to Whitehall to wait on the Duchess, very pretty, very sprightly, 
and yet with a fund of deep seriousness to which the following 
rules bear witness. She wrote them for her own guidance when 
she entered on her court life: 


“When I go into the withdrawing room, let me consider what my 
calling is: to entertain the ladies, not to talk foolishly to men, more 
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especially the King. Let me consider that if a traitor be hateful, she 
that betrays the soul of one is much worse, the danger, the sin of it. Then, 
without pretending to wit, how quiet and pleasant a thing it is to be 
silent: or if I do speak that it be to the glory of God—Lord assist me. 

“Talk little when you are there. If they speak of anybody I can’t 
commend, hold my peace what jest soever they make. Be sure never to 
talk to the King. When they speak filthily, though I be laughed at, 
look grave . . . Never meddle with other business. ‘Tulk not slightly of 
religion. If you speak anything they like, say ’tis borrowed.” 


Her service was ended after five years by the death of the 


Duchess of York. A poignant passage in Margaret’s diary shows 
the impression made on the girl’s sensitive mind by this event: 


“The Duchess dead,—a princess honoured in power, had much wit, 
much money, much esteem. She was full of unspeakable torture, and 
died, poor creature, in doubt of her religion, without the Sacrament or 
divine near her, like a poor wretch: none remembered her after one week : 
none sorry for her. She was tost and flung about and everyone did what 
they would with that stately carcase. What is this world, what is great- 
ness, what to be esteemed or thought a wit? We shall all be stript 
without sense or remembrance.” 


Tn a spirit thus guarded, thus sobered, the beautiful girl of 
nineteen took her place in the gayest court of Europe as Maid of 
Honour to Catherine of Braganza, Charles II.’s Queen. She did 
not lack admirers: “everyone was in love with her,” Evelyn 
assures us, “some almost dying for her,” but her heart was 
already given away. Tho favoured man was Sydney Godolphin, 
to whom she remained constant through all the anxieties and 
uncertainties of a nine years’ engagement. No doubt this attach- 
ment, combined with her strong religious principles, preserved her 
from the dangers that would naturally beset a girl so attractive 
aud so unprotected. 

We have heard more than enough of the scandals of the 
Nestoration Court. Even Macaulay’s highly coloured brush 
could hardly overpaint them, for the things which Pepys and 
Grammont knew and wrote of would not bear setting down for 
a decorous modern audience. Yet evon at Whitehall there were 
some who had not bowed the knee to the idols of the hour, and 
these few naturally found each other out. 

For instance, there were the two Mrs.* Howards, Maids of 
Honour to the Queen. When one of these girls, Dorothy, came 
with her mother to call on Mrs, Evelyn, she brought Margaret 
Blagge with her. This was the first time that the diarist met 
her. It is hardly perhaps what one would have expected; but 


* The title Mrs, at this time was given to unmarried ladies as well as 
to matrons, 
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the first thing that struck him about Margaret, after her fair 
English beauty, was her merry and mischievous conversation. ‘A 
thing so airy and gay,” he called her. Like most men of his type, 
serious, self-conscious and careful of his dignity, he had a certain 
dread of persiflage and ridicule. In spite of this, however, he 
waited on the two Maids of Honour in the apartment that they 
shared at Whitehall, and the acquaintance with Margaret Blagge 
grew and prospered. 

Years afterwards, when writing to Anne Howard (then Lady 
Sylvius) Evelyn recalls the early stages of the friendship that 
was then no more than a memory: 


“She told me (he says) now Mrs. Howard was gone, she believed she 
should have less of my company, but if I were not weary of her and would 
be so charitable, she would take it kindly if I came often to her. This 
was a compliment you know I needed not, for by this time I was so well 
assured of her inclination to goodness, that she could not imagine me 
capable of neglecting a person from whose conversation I never returned 
but with advantage.” 


Mr. Evelyn at this time was a grave person well over fifty, 
with grown-up children; but with just that strain of chivalrous 
sentiment in his nature to which the position of a good and 
beautiful girl, isolated in the midst of a society so corrupt, would 
naturally appeal. He knew that she was betrothed to Sidney 
Godolphin, first a page of honour at Whitehall, then groom of the 
Chambers, and afterwards Master of the Robes. Godolphin was 
now abroad, and the anxieties of a long and uncertain engage- 
ment were added to Margaret’s troubles. 

This will help to explain the little dialogue which Evelyn 
relates in his own fashion, too deliciously prim and quaint to be 
spoiled by any words but his: 


“Tt was not long after this that being one day to visit her, she seemed 
to me more thoughtful than ordinary. I asked her what made her look 
so solemnly, and she told me she had never a friend in the world. 

“*No,’ said I, ‘that’s impossible. I believe nobody has more; for all 
that know you must love you, and those that love you are continually your 
friends,’ 

“ But I who well knew where her heart at that time was asked her what 
she esteemed a certain gentleman beyond the seas. 

*** Alas,’ said she, ‘he is very ill and that makes me much concerned; 
but I don’t speak to you of him, whom God will, I hope, be gracious to; 
but I would have a friend. In that name is a great deal more than I can 
express, a faithful friend whom I might trust with all that I have.’ 

“These, to my remembrance, were her expressions to me. 

“* Madam,’ said I, ‘do you speak this to me as though I were capable 
of serving you in anything considerable?’ 
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“«T believe you the person in the world (replied she) who would make 
such a friend as I wish for, if I had merit enough to deserve it.’ 

“*Madam,’ said I, ‘consider well what you say and what you do, for it 
is such a trust and so great an obligation that you lay upon me, as I 
ought to embrace with all imaginable respect.’ 

“«Pray leave your complimenting,’ said she smiling, ‘and be my friend 
then, and look on me henceforth as your child.’ 

“To this purpose was her obliging reply, and there standing pen and 
ink upon the table on which I had been drawing something upon a paper 
like an altar, she writ these words: ‘Be this the symbol of inviolate 
friendship. Margaret Blagge. 18th Oct. 1672,’ and underneath ‘ For my 
brother E.,’ and so delivered it to me with a smile, 

“}'rom this moment I no more looked on her as Mrs. Blagge but as my 
child indeed, and did to the utmost of my poor ability advise and serve 
her in all her secular and in no few spiritual affairs and concerns, with a 
diligence and fidelity becoming the trust and confidence she repused 
in me.” 


Among the “spiritual affairs and concerns” which Margaret dis- 
cussed with her guide and mentor, were the hindrances which hor 
Court life placed in the way of the devotion to which she aspired. 
To the brilliant and admired young Maid of Honour her high post 
at Court represented merely an irksome servitude. Her few 
friends left Whitehall one after the other, and the man she loved 
was much employed abroad on political missions. But it was not 
easy to retire from Court without giving offence in high quarters. 
At last, however, she obtained her relcase, and parted from her 
Royal Master and Mistress on excellent terms. Her home was in 
future to be with her lifelong friends, Lord and Lady Berkeley of 
Stratton. Evelyn accompanied her to Berkeley House, “I never 
beheld her more orient,” he says. ‘‘ The moment she set foot in 
the coach, her eyes sparkled with joy and a marvellous lustre.” 

Berkeley House in Piccadilly was at this time one of the most 
splendid of suburban mansions. Berkeley Street, Hill Street, and 
several other thoroughfares occupy the site of the mansion and 
grounds, and part of the gardens are still included in those of 
Devonshire House. Even here society claimed more of her time 
than she cared for, and her letters to Evelyn show that the idea 
of complete retirement from the world had laid hold upon her. 
She was torn between her religious aspirations and her love for 
Godolphin. Evelyn, when occasions offered, put in a good word 
for the absent lover. ‘‘ The truth is,” he said, “1 heartily pitied 
that worthy gentleman, and saw no reason in the world why they 
should not be happy in each other.” 

In the midst of this trouble and indecision came a command 
from Court to Margaret to take part in some amateur theatricals, 
“ with none but persons of the most illustrious quality,” as Evelyn 
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points out. (He is always reminding us that Margaret Blagge 
was by no means offering to religion what the world disdained.) 
Among her fellow actors were the two princesses of York, Mary 
and Anne, both to be Queens of England, Lady Henrietta Went- 
worth, who made such tragic ruin of her life by the passion for 
the handsome Dake of Monmouth, and the great Scottish heiress 
to whom Charles II. had married his favourite son. 

These Court performances were the occasion for a most lavish 
display of dress and trinkets, and Margaret was hung with twenty 
thousand pounds worth of jewellery. She acted admirably, with 
that fine sense of duty to her neighbour, which would lead her to 
put her best endeavour even into go frivolous an affair as this. 
Then, when it was over, 


“away she slips (says Evelyn) like a spirit to Berkeley House, where I 
waited on her and left her on her knees thanking God that she was 
delivered from that vanity.” 


As the months went on Sidney Godolphin succeeded in per- 
suading his lady love that her vocation was to make him happy; 
and in this matter Evelyn has some ground of complaint. It had 
been arranged that when Lord Berkeley of Stratton went as 
Ambassador to Paris, Margaret should accompany him and his 
wife. Evelyn went with them as far as Dover, his son being of 
the party. He was witness of Margaret’s deep dejection and her 
unwillingness to leave England. But it was not till her return 
that he learned of the private marriage with Sidney Godolphin, 
which took place before she left England. Such want of confidence 
in the girl whom he had treated as a daughter might well have 
grievously offended Evelyn, but he seems to have managed to 
exonerate his favourite by laying all the blame on the close 
reserved temper of Sidney Godolphin. 

With the bridegroom’s later life before us we can hardly feel 
him to have been worthy of his wife, ‘Sidney Godolphin,” 
Charles II. once said of him, in his epigrammatic way, “is never 
in the way and never out of the way.” It was this inoffensiveness, 
this absence—as it would seem—of inconvenient conviction or 
strong sympathy for either side, which kept him prosperous all 
through the revolutions of a troubled time, and made him an 
Earl, a Privy Councillor, and minister of state under four sovereigns 
in succession. But at this time, the coarser and harder side of 
his character could hardly have declared itself. He was young 
and at his best, no doubt, as most men are when really in love. 


“ Not noble then is never so, 
Either in this world or the nex 
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At all events, one can be thankful that Margaret Godolphin’s 
brief spell of wedded life knew no disillusion. She had three years 
of all but perfect happiness, crowned with the “ mother-rapture ” 
that cost her her life. She was only twenty-five when she died, 
a few days after the birth of her son Francis, who was to be the 
second Earl of Godolphin and to marry the Duke of Marlborough’s 
daughter. Godolphin, the taciturn, the cold-hearted, dropped like 
a stone, in a dead faint, when they told him that she had gone. 
A letter to him was found among his papers. One can imagine 
with what regret and yearning he read the artless loving words: 


“My dear, not knowing how God Almighty may deal with me, I think 
it my best course to settle my affairs, so as that in case I be to leave this 
world, no earthly thing may take up my thoughts. In the first place, my 
dear, believe me, that of all earthly things, you were and are most dear to 
me, and I am convinced nobody ever had a better or half so good a 
husband. I beg pardon for all my imperfections, which I am sensible 
were many; but such as I could help I did endeavour to subdue that they 
might not trouble you. For those defects which I could not remedy in 
myself, as want of judgment in the management of my family and house- 
hold affairs which I own myself to be very defective in, I hope your good 
nature will excuse and not remember to my disadvantage when I am 
gone. Now, my dear, may God bless you and keep you his faithful 
servant for ever.” 


Looking on her short life as a whole, the main impression left 
by it is best summed up in Evelyn’s words, “She made virtue and 
holiness a cheerful thing, lovely as herself.” She played her part 
of Court beauty and wit so cheerfully and at the same time so 
innocently, with such a noble freedom from vulgar self-seeking, 
such a radiant purity and tender goodness of heart, that her 
companions could hardly fail to ask, 


“ Whence hath this ‘child’ the balm that brightens all.” 


She was full of humour and an excellent mimic: she read aloud 
admirably. She was so skilful with her needle that when any 
Court function was in progress, “ happy was the most illustrious 
of the circle who could have her to dress and set them out.” But 
all this social brilliance was but the outer robe over the inner 
garment of austerity and prayer. However late her duties might 
keep her overnight, she always rose early enough to give full time 
to her morning devotions. “ This early rising and little indulgence 
to her ease made her look like a flower, lovely and fresh and full 
of health.” So says her friend, and we can well believe it. 

She was systematically charitable, giving not only what money 
she could spare, but her personal service, her time and care, 
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Her needle was always at work for one or other of her poor 
people: 


“T have known her (says Evelyn) slip privately from the greatest public 
entertainments to some miserable sick creature, and by-and-bye she would 
return as cheerful and as good humoured as though she had been about 
some worldly concerns, and excuse her absence in the most innocent 
manner imaginable.” 


Some little time after she left the Court, she was consulted by 
two young maids of honour about the difficulties of their lives. 
Her reply to them brings her into line as a letter-writer with 
Mary Vernon and Dorothy Osborne; it has all the highbred ease, 
grace and liveliness, the good sense and good feeling, characteristic 
of a noble young Englishwoman, and withal something more, the 
token of one who habitually breathes, 


“An ampler ether, a diviner air.” 


“ Dear Children (she writes)—As to your dressing I can’t believe the 
Doctor meant there should be any neglect of that beauty God has yviven 
you, so it be done with this caution, first that you desire to captivate none 
for the noise of a larger train of admirers than other young women have, 
but purely from an honest desire of disengaging yourselves as soon as you 
can from that place you are im, in an honourable way; and whenever you 
see any young man whom in your hearts you cannot believe will prove 
that person I speak of, or any married man whom you know cannot 
marry, with such a one you ought not to converse in the least: I mean, 
if it is possible to be avoided; and in this age you know women are not so 
wonderfully solicited that have the virtue and modesty of you two. That 
good service the ladies of other principles have done you that men sooner 
find their error, and without much difficulty suspected conversations may 
be avoided.” 


After dangerous flirtations, extravagance in dress, and the con- 
sequent running up of debts appear to have struck her as the 
greatest risk for her little friends. She reminds them that “ no 
duty to the Queen in making a show behind her can excuse one 
from justice to one’s neighbour before the God in whose presence 
we walk.” 


“We must take care that we talk not to be the wittiest in the company, 
but we may divert ourselves and be honestly merry. But then we must 
not design praise to ourselves, and if there be any there that are able aud 
willing to do it, let us not be impatient to prefer them before us.” 


Speaking of the devotional life, she says, 


“Your sorrow for sin may proceed from the sense you have of God’s 
great mercy and love to you, but hell terrifies and damnation amazes, and 
l am never the better for these reflections.” 
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The impression one brings away from the story of Margaret 
Godolphin is that a society which produced her, and her friends, 
the two Howards, and these two other unnamed correspondents, 
which produced Evelyn himself, could not have been so entirely 
given over to evil as certain satirists and moralists would have us 
believe. One asks oneself whether, when some future historian 
shall compile from current novels and newspaper articles on ‘ The 
Smart Set’ his lurid pictures of vice and frivolity in high 
quarters at the opening of the Twentieth century, any figure of 
the period will stand out on the gloomy background with the 
delicate and innocent charm that belonged to Margaret Godolphin. 


Dora M, Jones. 








Che Basket of Late. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING, 
Avutnor oF ‘Verity,’ ‘Tar Kry or PARADISE,’ ETC. 


CuarTer XIII. 


“T prciang, I’m quite in love with this queer litile out of tho 
world place,” said Jock Heron complacently, looking at Awdrey 
from under the tilted brim of his straw hat. 

They bad gone out late that afternoon in the Rectory boat, and 
had tied up in a far corner of the creek, under come low growing, 
overhanging oak woods, that climbed high above their heads 
towards the sky and were reflected almost leaf by leaf in the clear 
green tranquillity of the water down below. The Rector had left 
them to visit a sick parishioner in an outlying farm, and Jock and 
Awdrey had established themselves on cushions on the bank to 
wait for him. 

Jock watching his companion and thinking of her, had forgotten 
to light his pipe. 

“Are you? Yes, I daresay, now in summer-time, but in winter 
you would quickly change your tune and call it as Theo does, ‘the 
back of beyond!’” 

Jock frowned slightly at Awdrey’s careless, almost inadvertent 
allusion to Mrs. Cleland Foster. The recollections her name 
evoked were distinctly unwelcome to him. 

“No I shouldn’t,” he answered, “ not if you were here.” 

Awdrey laughed with an unconcern that had no touch of 
affectation. 

“How absurd of you to say that; how still more absurd to 
think I should believe it.” 

“And pray why shouldn’t you? Why do you suppose I have 
stayed on here all this time, with Dawson clawouring for me to 
go back to the yacht ?” 
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He rolled over on his side and faced her. Awdrey sat quite 
still for a minute, then she began picking up little bits of twig 
and moss and throwing them into the water. One after another 
they splashed softly, before she answered. 

“T don’t suppose anything,” she said quietly, “ except that you 
have a loose end of time to fill up, and prefer Porthguavas to 
Mount’s Bay.” 

Her speech, still more the manner of it, was like a douche of 
cold water. 

“T never know where to find you,” exclaimed Jock with a 
slightly resentful irrelevance. ‘You are never the same two 
days running.” 

*** Souvent femme varie,’ ” 


rejoined Awdrey ; 
“* Bien fol qui s’y fie,’ 


as M. de Lassans quoted to me this morning, when I declined to 
spend any part of this lovely hot summer day sitting in a stuffy 
studio for my portrait to be finished. He and you appear to 
be agreed on one point, at any rate—the unreliability of my 
character.” 

Awdrey turned as she spoke and looked at him with the little 
piquant smile, which brought the faint dimples into her pale 
cheeks, and made her look childish again. 

“Then you did prefer coming out in a boat with me?” 

“ And the Rector.” 

“ Bother the Rector! Do you or do you not prefer to spend 
the afternoon in my company to M. de Lassans’?” 

Awdrey’s cool slim hand lay close beside him on the turf. He 
put his down on it and held it fast. 

“ Prefer?” answered Awdrey, looking at him without the faintest 
accession of colour, or the least effort to release her fingers. “I 
prefer being out of doors, that is all. Don’t you know, Captain 
Heron, that I am incapable of sentiment, that I am what Pierre 
calls me, ‘le bon gargon’ ?” 

“Captain Heron! Why on earth can’t you call me Jock as 
you used to!” he exclaimed, letting go his hold of her hand, and 
speaking with some irritation. “You call that French fellow by 
his Christian name, I’ve heard you, and you treat me as if I was 
a total stranger.” 

“So you are,” retorted Awdrey. “I have known you exactly 
ten days. If you remember, you came to M. de Lassans’ studio 
last Tuesday week.” 

* “Bah!” said Jock with unwonted brusquerie. “I am not 
talking of now. You know perfectly well that neither you nor I 
VOL. OXXXI. 30 
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have forgotten Kyrlesmuir. Why, it might be that time over 
again. Don’t you remember how we used to go out fishing 
together on the lake? I can see you now. By Jove! you don’t 
look so very different from what you did then. I recognised you 
at once. I should have known that anywhere,” touching lightly 
with the tip of his finger Awdrey’s bright uncovered hair. ‘ Don’t 
you remember how I used to pull it and tease you about the 
colour, because you said it was so ‘vexingly red?’ I bet you 
don’t think so now, with all these artist fellows wanting to paint 
you.” 

«¢¢ All’ is rather excessive, isn’t it? It reduces itself to M. de 
Lassans,” said Awdrey, catching at her companion’s last remark to 
try and turn the current of the conversation. 

“Never mind about him,” said Jock doggedly, “I want to talk 
about you—you and me. Do you suppose I have forgotten— 
anything?” 

And then he suddenly remembered what that “ anything” 
included, realised the construction, cruel and humiliating to 
herself, which she might, nay must, put on his impulsively spoken 
words. 

His face darkened. “I beg your pardon,” he said, “I have no 
right to allude at all to what you—Awdrey, I humbly beg your 
pardon.” 

Awdrey was looking at him with wide distressed eyes. The 
sudden change in his look and voice keenly surprised her. She 
had never guessed for a moment that this man who seemed still 
a boy in his careless insouciance, his ignoring of all serious 
possibilities, could so remember that far-off, absurd, unlucky 
episode, and so regret the pain brought upon a foolish child. 

“Oh, Jock,” she said, “I never think of it now, it was all an 
absurd misunderstanding, and much more other people’s fault 
than yours. Don’t let us ever give it another thought, only ”— 
she paused, then added softly—“ only I am glad we have met again, 
and grown to be friends.” 

Jock gazed at her, touched and delighted. She had made 
things so easy for him, dear little Awdrey! Had brushed away 
all the discomfort, the acute awkwardness of what had seemed an 
impossibly difficult situation. 

“Other people’s fault,” he exclaimed, “ you may well say so! 
All their fault from start to finish. I wish that Simon——” 

He stoppedshort. Two things checked him. The dawning of a 
puzzled questioning expression on Awdrey’s face and the presence 
of the Rector, whose heavy footsteps could be heard nearing the 
mouth of the lane above their heads, 
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“There is Mr. Harris,” said Awdrey, springing to her feet and 
drawing a long quick breath, “we must be getting back, or we 
shall be late.” 

They were late as it was, for the light wind that had blown 
them up the creek had dropped, and the men had to row. Jock 
had no further opportunity of speaking to Awdrey. She sat in 
the stern and steered, with an absent look on her face. Of whom 
was she thinking? Himself or Pierre de Lassans? 

Perhaps not a little of Jock’s revived interest in Awdrey 
Carhew had owed its birth to the presence of a possible rival; to 
that and a certain pique at the unabashed disconcerting coolness 
with which she had at first received his overtures. If at one 
moment he had seemed to find again his little constant playfellow 
of Kyrlesmuir days, at another he had met a charming, slightly 
capricious woman who treated him with indifference, tempered by 
an almost boyish quality of friendly comradeship. But in his 
own mind he told himself that the latter aspect was assumed to 
give herself a countenance; was an effort of maidenly pride to 
conceal her real feelings. He respected and admired her the 
more for it, since he could not for one moment suppose, after all 
he had been told four years ago, that she was really indifferent 
to him. Without anything that could be called fatuity Jock 
Heron had a pretty certain conviction of his own powers of 
pleasing. From the first moment that he had emerged from the 
schoolboy stage of existence, he had been used to find himself a 
favourite with women, young and old, fast and sober. He had the 
kind of qualities that appeal to nine out of ten of the sex; not 
violently or masterfully, to the creation of the inconvenient 
“grande passion” and the breaking of hearts, but to a pleasant 
and comparatively harmless titillation of their affections. They 
liked his clean-bred good looks, not so excessive as to be a 
challenge to their own, and a sweetness of disposition that made 
him always ready to float gaily down the stream in which he 
found himself. Nine girls out of ten wanted to marry Jock, and 
he was quite aware of the fact, without the slightest arrogance. 
He could not believe that Awdrey would prove to be the un- 
accountable tenth. Especially in the circumstances. 

To-day he had come a little nearer to discovering how things 
really stood. For the first time he had tried seriously to find 
out, and at the last moment had been baulked. The interruption 
had come untimely, but now in the growing coolness of after reflec- 
tion Jock asked himself, as he rowed steadily down the creek, to 
what end his pursuit after the truth might lead him. He was 

rowing stroke, and every now and then he glanced at Awdrey’s 
32 
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pretty, pale serious face. She, too, appeared to be thinking. She 
avoided returning his glance. 

“Will you thank Mrs. Gerrard and Miss Carhew for kindly 
asking me to come over this evening?” said the Rector when 
they had reached the landing stage. “I should have liked to, 
but I have some unexpected business to get through.” 

“T am sorry,” said Awdrey mechanically, and involuntarily 
looked at Jock. 

“T am coming,” said the latter. 

“Then I need only say au revoir,” and nodding to him, she 
almost ran up the little lane towards Ennistreven. It led to a 
door in the wall of the kitchen garden, and there she met Becky 
hastening down the path. 

“AmTI late? Has the supper gone in?” asked Awdrey. 

“No fear. We've got a visitor, all unexpected like,” answered 
Becky with a snort. ‘ Miss Carhew, she’ve come out to make an 
omelette, and I’m runnin’ for the herbs.” 

“ A visitor?” said Awdrey amazed, but Becky ran on, grumbling 
as she went, and Awdrey pursued her way tothe house. A couple 
of large aggressive-looking trunks half filled the little hall. Their 
aspect with the large “T. C. F.” painted in white was sufficient 
indication. 

“Theo!” said Awdrey under her breath, and an uneasy self- 
consciousness came upon her. Why had Mrs. Cleland Foster 
thought it necessary to come with such surprising suddenness ? 
Two days ago, writing to her for the first time since Captain 
Heron’s appearance, Awdrey had mentioned his name: “ Do you 
remember a Mr. Heron at Kyrlesmuir? He is here staying with 
our new Rector. He is nice and very good-looking and not a bit 
‘sweggery. I like him.” 

At the sound of her footsteps in the hall the drawing-room door 
opened, and Mrs. Gerrard, in her best evening gown, came out. 

“‘ My dear child, Theo is here.” 

“So I see!” 

“Yes, she has rather rushed us, it is not quite considerate of 
her. We had the telegram a few minutes after you started.” 

“ How very odd of her!” said Awdrey blankly, but secretly to 
herself she said: “I think I know why she has come,” and the 
knowledge made her greeting of her half-sister a shade constrained, 
a trifle less spontaneously affectionate than usual, as the latter 
rushed out from her bedroom to meet her, with a frou-frow of 
silk skirts and a whiff of the usual carnation scent. For years 
Awdrey had disliked that particular scent, which Theo always 
used and Mr. Gay always supplied. 
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“My darling, how well you look,” cried Mrs. Cleland Foster, 
embracing her with great effusion, “it seems perfect ages since 
I've seen you, and really London was so hot and dull, and I felt 
80 fagged I couldn’t stay in it a moment longer. So I suddenly 
thought this morning that I’d run down here and look you up, 
before I go abroad. I hope you're glad to see me; I’m afraid the 
aunts are rather put out at my appearing in this way?” 

“Of course I am very glad,” said Awdrey, “but I must go and 
dress now or I shall be late.” 

All through supper Theo talked volubly in her bright, amusing, 
slightly extravagant way, and her auditors listened and laughed. 
She was evidently anxious to propitiate any sense of annoyance 
the aunts might feel at her want of ceremony; and they were 
easily placated. Mrs. Cleland Foster,in her apricot-coloured crépe 
de Chine gown, though looking tired, was a brilliant and pro- 
pitiating apparition. 

“‘ By the way,” she said presently, looking across at Awdrey, 
“ Dick Gay saw me off—you know I always like to be seen off—and 
he sent you his love.” 

“Very kind of him,” said Awdrey, making a little face behind 
the intervening bowl of roses. She still retained, as unassailable 
as ever, her old childish aversion to her half-sister’s cousin and 
particular friend. But Theo took no notice. 

“Stupid boy, I wish he had remembered to send my wire from 
the station. I must write and pitch into him. You ought to have 
got it before twelve this morning,” she added, turning to Mrs. 
Gerrard. 

Meanwhile Awdrey was wondering what Dick Gay had thought 
of Theo’s sudden departure, the motive of which she herself did 
not yet quite understand. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Gay had been 
inclined to oppose it, though not on his own account. He had 
entered thoroughly into Theo’s mischievous delight over the 
chance which had thrown Jock Heron and Awdrey together again, 
and had put the confounding of Sir Simon, the arch-enemy, within 
the bounds of possibility. But he had been disposed to think that 
on this occasion Awdrey’s own initiative might be trusted, and that 
Theo’s sudden appearance on the scene might have an opposite 
effect to the one desired. 

“Surely she can manage a matter of this sort off her own 
bat?” he said. ‘She is twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-four,” returned Theo; “but if she lives to be a 
hundred she will never learn to manage a matter of this sort. I 
know my Awdrey. You leave it tome. At St. Aurélian I never 
could have got on without you. I should have lost my temper to 
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start with and spoilt everything; but in this act I want no 
prompting, not even yours.” 

“Let us adjourn to the garden and have our coffee thero,” said 
Mrs. Gerrard, rising. 

Theo slipped her arm through Awdrey’s. 

“Has he altered much?” she said in a low voice. “ Did you 
remember him? But of course you did.” 

“Yes, I certainly remembered him.” 

“He really was a charming boy in those days.” 

“Well, he is what people call a charming man now,” answered 
Awdrey, drawing herself gently away. ‘And you will probably 
see another old friend this evening—Pierre de Lassans.” 

She was bent if possible on letting Jock know that her sister 
was there, and any moment now he might arrive. 


Cuarrer XIV. 


Jock Herron was following the path that crosses the steeply 
sloping fields towards Ennistreven. 

The sky had the radiant glow of a cloudless sunset, and the 
river, more like a naked sword than ever, gave back its reflection 
with an added glitter. The cattle raising their heads to stare at 
Jock as he passed, stood out as clearly as the sheep on the cliff in 
Holman Hunt’s wonderful little picture. 

Jock’s face wore an unusually abstracted concentrated expres- 
sion, suggestive of serious meditation. On returning to the 
Rectory he had found a letter from Sir Simon Heron, and Mr. 
Harris having been called out to interview a parishioner, he 
had read it when he should have been enjoying an excellent 
brown Burée pear. Forgetting his pear, he had read the letter 
a second time, and now as he walked he recalled its gist most 
accurately. 

Simon had begun by saying that yachting being conducive to 
reflection, or at any rate affording time for that quiet pursuit, 
he desired to suggest a subject for Jock to reflect on. He 
himself had now for some years been in a position to marry, but 
had not married. Whether he should in the near future commit 
matrimony would depend—probably—upon his nephew. It was 
plainly advisable that one or other of them should insure, if 
possible, the continuity of the Heron family. He had hitherto 
supposed that Jock’s propensity for philandering with “ nice” 
girls would eventually bring about that result, and he saw that 
the nice girls’ mothers shared his view. But during the last 
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year or two he had noticed that the mothers were getting 
discouraged, and Jock was transferring his attentions to married 
women or girls who were not so nice. He thought that Fate 
usually avenged those poor ladies, meaning the mothers, by 
inducing the philanderer to marry the wrong woman, wrong 
socially or individually, or both. He would much prefer that 
Jock should not marry the wrong woman, that implied a Hades 
he would be sorry to see him let in for. But the fact remained. 
He would be glad if Jock would fix on someone suitable, who was 
not fast, or bad style, or extravagant, not likely to land him in 
the Courts of Bankruptcy or Divorce. Such a person, though 
rare, no doubt, might still be found. 

Jock drew a deep breath and stood still, various feelings, excite- 
ment, amusement, a certain tenderness, making his blue eyes 
shine. “Supposing,” he thought, ‘I have found her already ? 
Supposing she is little Awdrey Carhew, with whom I played at 
getting married ten years ago? That it should be the finger of 
Fate that Simon should write me such a letter, and I receive it 
here, of all places, and be with her, of all people?” 

Suddenly Awdrey had stepped into a new place in his ideas. 
Till then she had been no more than the girl of the moment, 
a girl to whose undeniable attraction was added the piquancy of 
that intangible unacknowledged tie between them, that strange 
past which could be ignored but not forgotten. 

“She was always a little brick,” he thought, growing graver ; 
“precious few girls would have put it all aside and forgiven it as 
she has done. Old Simon is a juggins sometimes, like the rest 
of us, for all his ‘diplomatic training.’ Fancy taking Awdrey 
Carhew for a wily scheming adventuress |” 

Here he was forced to acknowledge that though it now seemed 
incredible, an attempt had seriously been made to force a 
marriage upon him. But he was ready to swear that it was none 
of Awdrey’s doing, that she had been guilty of nothing but a 
young girl’s romantic foolishness; behind her little practical 
common-sense air, Awdrey had always been romantic. And after 
all he asked himself, was she so foolish? Simon must have 
considered his, Jock’s position, to be distinctly “ dicky,” or why 
should he have been prevailed upon to shell out a considerable 
sum of money? Awdrey, thank God! knew nothing about that 
transaction. She had been cleverly deceived. “ Poor little soul!” 
thought Jock, “I’ve brought bad luck on her all through.” He 
was filled with a sense of compunction which, far from distressing 
him, had a distinct charm. Awdrey had been delightful to-day 
when he begged her pardon. He could fancy her being still more 
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delightful as they walked side by side in the dusk, along some 
garden path, narrow for choice. 

These pleasant notions were disturbed by his catching sight of 
Pierre de Lassans—that peculiar narrow-brimmed straw hat and 
those long floating tie-ends were unmistakable—sitting on the 
nearest stile, or rather on the wall from which jutted two or 
three rough steps. There could not be the slightest doubt that 
De Lassans was on his way, however leisurely, to Ennistreven. 

“Confound you!” thought Jock, as he responded to Pierre’s 
friendly wavings, “you're an unmitigated nuisance; but I fancy 
I can put your long nose out of joint, as I have once or twice 
before !” 

Cheered by this amiable reflection he climbed the wall which 
Pierre had vacated, dropped down into the next field and pursued 
his way, responding affably enough to questions about what 
Pierre called “the peek-neek.” 

“Did Miss Carhew go?” De Lassans asked. 

“No, only her niece.” 

“ A peek-neek a trois, alors ?” 

Captain Heron nodded, but to himself he said: ‘“ No, my friend, 
not altogether.” 

Awdrey, from an upper window at Ennistreven, saw the two 
men come strolling down the meadow. She had gone indoors on 
purpose to watch for them, leaving Theo still solely engaged in 
“‘propitiating the aunts.” 

By the time Jock and Pierre de Lassans, having passed through 
the oak copse and over the little stream that ran down it, had 
reached the gate, Awdrey was in the path leading to the gate on 
the garden side, busy watering some thirsty carnations. She wore 
a pale green dress, cut oval at the throat, which Jock had never 
seen before and thought charming, and in which Pierre saw 
a familiar and esteemed friend. . 

“What a ravishing sketch that would make!” he said in 
French, half to himself. Jock caught the words, and frowned. 
However triumphantly he might put his companion’s nose out of 
joint, he, Jock, would soon be gone—only that morning he had 
heard of the Giroflée’s arrival at Amberley—whereas Pierre de 
Lassans would remain to paint “ ravishing sketches,” with Awdrey 
as their central figure. 

“A Frenchman too,” he thought, “and what do those con- 
fiding old ‘aunts know about him? I must give them a hint, 
somehow.” 

“Good evening, mademoiselle,” called Pierre, hurrying up the 
path. “TI envy those flowers, I am quite as dry as they are.” 
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“Then you had better make haste and have some coffee,” 
Awdrey returned. Involuntarily she looked past him at Jock 
Heron, as she added: “ You will find an old friend on the lawn— 
Mrs. Cleland Foster is here.” 

“What!” exclaimed Pierre, raising astonished eyebrows. 
“Madame your sister; is it possible?” 

It was not necessary for Jock to speak. Surprise, annoyance, 
were writ large on his expressive face, and his healthy colour had 
deepened to brick-dust red. But he was too much off his guard 
to refrain from speech. 

“ You never told me that you were expecting her!” 

His voice and manner caused Pierre’s eyebrows to remain 
at full stretch. He noted Heron’s flushed face, and how an 
answering pink spread itself over the delicate oval of Awdrey’s 
cheeks. 

“TI did not expect her,” she answered. “The wire was for- 
gotten, and came after I left the house this afternoon.” 

“Does Mrs. Cleland Foster generally take you by surprise in 
this way?” 

“She is rather erratic, and very often comes at short notice.” 

“T must go and pay my respects,” said Pierre. 

He had a shrewd suspicion that Awdrey wanted him to go. 
Captain Heron of course did, but that would have been a reason 
for remaining. “One has some pride, all the same,” thought 
Pierre, “and I have never forced my company upon any woman, 
and here in this eccentric country one may do what would seem 
mad elsewhere.” 

It was a trifle mortifying that a mere stranger should have 
stepped into shoes that he regarded as peculiarly his own, but he 
prided himself too much on his knowledge of our insular customs 
to be misled by the mutual attitude of those two very English 
young people. 

“C'est un flirt,” he told himself philosophically. ‘ He will go 
away soon, she will take it quite as a matter of course, and my 
little friend will come back to me.” 

The two young people made no remark upon his going, nor any 
move towards following him. 

“Captain Heron,” Awdrey said, “I have never told my aunts 
that I had known you before, but my sister“is going to mention 
that she has met you. They will not be surprised—Theo knows 
so many people,” 

Jock Heron was frowning and pulling his moustache, 

“It’s very awkward,” he said ; “I should have thought——” he 
left his sentence unfinished, 
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Once more Awdrey wondered that what she had supposed 
must be a mere memory lurking in some corner of Jock Heron’s 
brain should have so strong and present an influence over him. 
For here was Jock obviously and unmistakably disconcerted and 
ruffled at the prospect of renewing his acquaintance with Theo. 

“My sister never lets things be ‘awkward,’” she said a little 
stiffly, “and if we stay here any longer you will have cold 
coffee,” 

She was justified in foreseeing that any awkwardness which 
might arise would not be of Theo’s making. 

Mrs. Cleland Foster raised her handsome eyes and smiled 
pleasantly when Jock, having approached the coffee-table, shook 
hands with the other ladies. 

“We need no introduction,” she said. “How do you do. It’s 
ages since we came across one another, and I don’t suppose you 
remember me, Captain Heron—or should I say Major ? ” 

“Say colonel at once,” answered Jock laughing. 

The news of her coming had given him an unpleasant jar. He 
had now recovered his mental poise, and with it a firm determina- 
tion not to let the situation be made unpleasant for himself only. 
The honey in Mrs. Cleland Foster’s voice did not in the least 
allay his keen resentment at her sudden and most uncalled-for 
arrival. 

As he stood there, it struck Awdrey that she had never seen 
him look so handsome, and De Lassans made a mental note to the 
same effect, adding: “ Most of these good-looking Englishmen 
are mere stolid well grown animals; but this one is alive, he is 
alert, he does not look at a woman as he would look at a cow, and 
as he would not look at a horse.” He failed to detect, however, 
that the light in Jock Heron’s eyes was the light of battle; a 
little fact which did not escape Theo. 

She made casual remarks to him and to the other people round 
her, until he had finished his coffee, and then rose, gathering up 
her long draperies. 

“There is a walled garden, Captain Heron,” she said, “ where 
one finds the most delicious peaches. Dear Aunt Rachel, I 
seemed to see those peaches as I sat in that baking railway 
carriage, and on that horrid little steamer.” 

“ Well,” returned Mrs. Gerrard, “there are really some to be 
seen, I believe.” 

“ Let us go and look for them,” said Theo, smiling at Jock, “ it 
is best to go with a large-sized person who can reach those nice 
ones that grow at the top; the best things always grow at the 
top, just out of my reach.” 
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“T shall be delighted,” Jock said. “But I may as well tell you 
at once that Miss Carhew and I have been beforehand with you.” 

A silence fell on the group near the coffee-table, in which 
Theo’s cough and the rustle of her skirts were distinctly heard. 

Mrs, Gerrard felt afresh that she was annoyed with Theo, and 
forgot the intermediate propitiation. Theo might just as well 
have been content to chat with her elders, and let the young 
folk amuse each other; or, if she must be the centre of attention, 
why not have continued to monopolise Pierre, instead of com- 
pletely ignoring bim from the moment that Captain Heron made 
his appearance ? 

Aunt Rachel and Aunt Sara not only had a holy horror of 
match-making, but habitually refrained from building matri- 
monial castles in Spain for Awdrey’s benefit. Still, they had 
been human enough to acknowledge—in private—that Jock 
Heron apparently possessed all the qualities and advantages 
which would make an ideal nephew-in-law. Would he also be 
the right man for Awdrey? Sara Carhew, always a little uneasy 
on Pierre’s account, answered the question with a prompt affirma- 
tive. Rachel Gerrard, having a wider knowledge of life, and that 
intimate knowledge of one individual man which teaches 2 woman 
so much about the species, was less confident on this point, more 
inclined to reserve her opinion. She also differed from Sara in 
believing that Awdrey was by nature romantic, although the 
very reverse of sentimental. Sara would have it that the “dear 
child” was unconsciously practical, would never “ count the world 
well lost for love,” or even in fancy, “ throw her cap over the 
mill.” ‘Can’t you see,” she would say, “that where men are 
concerned Awdrey is cautious, never calculating, but naturally 
cautious?” To which Aunt Rachel would answer that to her 
the girl seemed merely indifferent. 

They were both prepared to resent any interference on Mrs. 
Cleland Foster's part in Awdrey’s private affairs, and always a 
little afraid lest Awdrey might come under some regrettable 
influence through her half-sister, a charming woman whose 
judgment of men was biassed by her strong preference for the 
opposite sex. 

Theo and her companion skirted the lawn, and followed a path 
which brought them to a door in the wall. Jock, opening the 
door, flattened himself against it, so that Mrs. Cleland Foster 
might pass him. She did so, made a step or two forward along 
the narrow path, then wheeled round and faced him. 

“Captain Heron, I wonder what you said to yourself when my 
sister told you of my arrival?” 
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She was smiling. Jock smiled back. 

“T said ‘ How delightful!’ of course.” 

“You said how—something else—I feel sure; but here I 
am, Captain Heron, and must be made the best of. You are 
astonished, perhaps, at my choosing to come just at this time— 
well, you cannot be more amazed than I was to hear that you, of 
all people, were staying at Porthguavas.” 

“ It’s not a bad little place, Porthguavas,” said Jock, airily. 

“T call it a horrid little hole. But that’s not what I mean. 
My amzzement was at hearing that you actually came here, to 
Ennistreven.” 

“Mrs. Cleland Foster,” said Jock, “since your sister, Miss 
Awdrey Carhew, is kind enough and sensible enough to see no 
reason why she and I should not be friends, I come to Ennistreven 
as any other man may come, and on just the same footing.” 

“So I perceive,” said Theo, “And do you think that your 
uncle, Sir Simon Heron, would approve of the proceeding ?” 

“My uncle, Simon Heron, does not dry-nurse me, and I don’t 
require his approval.” 

“Don’t you? We will discuss that presently. There are also 
the aunts to be considered. They know nothing whatever about 
you, as you may suppose, and if I were to enlighten them ever so 
little, don’t you think you would find your reception here a trifle 
less cordial ? ” 

Jock spoke hotly and hastily. “I think,” he said, “that 
Awdrey and I have been deuced unlucky; from first to last other 
people must needs meddle with our business!” 

Theo gazed at him, a gleam of amusement in her handsome 
eyes. 

“Yes, you are quite right, Captain Heron, people have meddled 
and made mistakes, as meddlers mostly do. And whom have you 
to thank for that? Yourself in the first place. Who took fright 
and thought he was going to be kidnapped and forced into a 
marriage against his will, by two dangerous adventuresses ? 
Who begged his uncle to take care of him and protect his 
interests? Who let himself be dry-nursed ?” 

It was perhaps fortunate for Theo that Jock had a sweet 
temper, and a distinct sense of the consideration due to women. 
He swallowed down the first words that trembled on his lips, and 
answered quietly enough: “It was not a question of marrying, 
it was a question of being already married, according to you.” 

“Quite so, and the question was never settled, only burked. 
But now it is alla thing of the past, safely buried, and no one 
will ever try and dig it up again, And yet, let me ask you to 
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consider a minute. What will your uncle think, when he hears, 
as he is sure to do, of this acquaintance between you and Awdrey? 
He will conclude, of course, that we are trying to evade our 
agreement, trying to ‘tatch’ you, in short. Please understand 
that I, for one, do not choose to give the least excuse for any such 
suspicion. Luckily, I suppose, you will soon be leaving?” 

“To-morrow, most likely,” Jock answered, “but I may come 
back again.” 

“Captain Heron,” said Theo, “you must dislike me, I know, 
and think me odious, but after all I have said, all I have brought 
myself to say, you must see that it won’t be fair to Awdrey unless 
you mention to Sir Simon, what is after all a very simple trifling 
matter. Don’t let him hear of it from someone else. Don’t let 
him do her an injustice,” 

“TI will take very good care that he does not do that.” 

“T was sure you would. And now it is much too dark to look 
for peaches; let us go back and join the others. If I have 
annoyed you, well—you understand, surely, that Awdrey’s 
interests are very near and dear to me. Because of them I acted 
in a way which many people would criticise and blame. I was 
very hardly placed, I did my best. And now let us talk of some- 
thing pleasanter.” 

Jock had gone forth proudly, determined not to be worsted by 
any ruse de guerre, and to give as good as he got. He returned 
somewhat subdued and chastened. Theo had, he was conscious, 
put him in the wrong, and his uncle also; had made his own 
conduct appear ridiculous, and Simon’s odious. And the worst of 
it was that he could not honestly consider her presentment 
wholly prejudiced. 

But let her turn the tables on them ever so cleverly, the ugly 
fact remained. She had successfully carried out an undertaking 
unpleasantly suggestive of blackmail. Thanks to her lack of 
moral squeamishness, Awdrey had been “provided for.” That 
pretty pale-green frock she wore this evening was bought with 
Simon’s money. Nevertheless, Jock was ready to justify Mrs. 
Cleland Foster. She had done it for Awdrey; she had thought 
that Awdrey had been badly treated, and deserved some indemni- 
fication. ‘‘ And, by Jove,” Jock thought, “I say she was right!” 

During the remainder of the evening his luck did not vouch- 
safe him any chance of private talk with Awdrey. Pierre de 
Lassans, who considered that ‘ Monsieur le Capitaine” had been 
more than sufficiently favoured, kept close to the girl’s elbow. 

When Mrs, Gerrard wished her young friends good-night, 
Captain Heron explained that he, for his part, must also say good- 
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bye. His friends were at Amberley, and he could not well expect 
them to wait for him any longer. 

The two elder ladies were kind and regretful, and hoped that he . 
would revisit Porthguavas. Awdrey kept silence, her lips 
pressed close on one another. 

She added no single word to her formal “Good-bye, Captain 
Heron.” 

Jock pressed her fingers hard. “ Not good-bye,” he said under his 
breath. Noone but Pierre could over-hear him, and Pierre was 
welcome to hear! 

Towards midnight Theo, sitting at her open bedroom window, 
heard a tap at her door and said “ Come in, dearest,” adding gaily 
as Awdrey entered: “ What delightful moons you have down in 
Cornwall! I have been watching it rise. Moonlight has a 
soothing effect on my nerves, which rather want soothing.” 

Awdrey’s answer, a quick, impatient movement, shook back the 
loosely curling hair that hung like a medieval page-boy’s shock 
about her throat and neck. 

“Theo,” she said, “I want to ask you a question. Did you 
come down so suddenly from London because I mentioned that 
Captain Heron was staying at the Rectory ?” 

Theo was silent a moment. ‘ Well, yes,” she said, after a 
pause, “I did hurry up on that account.” 

“Really? I should like to know why?” 

“ Awdrey, it was partly because I have heard a good deal about 
Jock Heron. He has not a very satisfactory reputation.” 

“T think that where the Herons are concerned you are entirely 
prejudiced.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t for a moment mean to say that he’s the same sort 
as his uncle. But he goes in for nice girls, and they think he 
means something, and then he drops them. He is a butterfly, in 
short, nothing worse than that. Still, absurd as it may seem, I 
was anxious, for I knew you would certainly be thrown with him, 
and you thought so much of him when you were a child.” 

Awdrey was wroth, and answered coldly, ignoring Theo’s pathos: 

“ Have I never before been thrown with a man who was given 
to flirting? Am I a susceptible goose? You have always re- 
proached me with being indifferent, cold, and all that sort of 
thing, and now you think—really it is too absurd!” 

Theo turned and leaned her elbows on the window-sill. 

“Tt may be,” she said. “I may have thought you had a 
memory like my own. I thought that old story meant more to 
you than it apparently does. I didn’t want your life, at any rate, 
to be spoilt by an old story.” 
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But Awdrey remained outwardly unresponsivo. 

“Please understand,” she said, “that Captain Heron and I are 
‘friends’ in the most prosaic sense of the word, and if he ever 
comes here again I intend that we shall still be friends. I am 
not achild. I think that you sometimes forget it.” 

But at that Theo called her “a horrid little thing,” and 
assured her that she had always believed her to be far older and 
wiser than she herself was, and they laughed and kissed one 
another. 

“Dear infant!” Theo thought, “a little opposition is so 
stimulating! Iam glad I hurried up. Otherwise I might just 
have missed him. Wisdom is justified of her child.” 

A very unpleasant thought shot into her mind, checking her 
self-congratulation. 

“Of course,” she said, “Captain Heron has never mentioned 
what happened at Kyrlesmuir? it would be very bad taste on his 
part.” 

“Of course not,” answered Awdrey hastily, moving towards the 
door. 

Theo made no effort to delay her going. She wanted to think. 

“T knew I was pretty safe there,” she told herself, “still, I 
could not be sure he would not let fall some allusion! I must 
warn him if he comes back—I can put it on the danger of her 
suspecting the truth about the money. He will come back, I feel 
almost sure. If I can only help her to pull that off—how 
magnificent ! ” 

She leant out over the window-sill. The lawn below, moon- 
whitened, the deep clear cut motionless shadows fascinated her. 
After the ceaseless noise of London, the jar and rattle of the 
train, this perfect stillness seemed unnatural, fantastic. 

“What a sleepy hollow it is!” she thought. 

She began contrasting the quiet lives, lived in this quiet spot, 
the aunts’ tranquil monotonous existence, for instance, with her 
own, and saw herself “ always on the go,” always struggling after 
the pleasures and amusements that seemed to come so easily, as 
mere matters of course, to other richer, luckier people, but cost 
her preliminary “ screwing,” and, too often, subsequent worry. 

A candid American had once called her “an amusement fiend,” 
and she had acknowledged, without the least resentment, that his 
description had some truth in it. Theo did not consider it 
unflattering. “It is better to wear out than rust out,” was a 
favourite saying of hers. Just now, however, she was acutely 
conscious of the wear. Her season had been a long and fagging 
one. London was a tiring place in warm weather, for a person 
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who frequented ’buses and the Underground, on the useful plea 
that she was “far too nervous to enter a hansom.” 

“‘T shall stay here for a bit and rest,” she thought, “and eat 
cream, and scramble about the cliffs with Awdrey, and vegetate, 
and get up my looks.” The very thought of the Edgware 
Road, of her flat and its small overfurnished rooms, stuffy with 
the scent of stale flowers and cigarette smoke, gave her a sense of 
revolt, 

“T hate London,” she thought. “ Life is far jollier in any little 
foreign place—and so much cheaper. If only Dick’s work did 
not keep him there!” 

Her thoughts travelled on. She could be happy on so little, if 
only Dick saw things as she did. She had come to London in the 
hope and belief that propinquity, so often all-powerful, would 
strengthen her slight hold upon him, would shape and change 
what had been a mere intermittent flirtation, according to her 
heart’s desire. Theo was an optimist. Her calculations, her 
plans, her hopes, had not actually succeeded—yet ; so much she 
might admit. But nothing would have made her own to dis- 
couragement, much less defeat. Dick had looked quite forlorn 
this morning, as he stood watching the train move out. He had 
said he should drive straight back to his diggings and pack up, 
for he could not stand the great Sahara without her. 

“T have helped him in a hundred little ways,” she thought, 
“he would never have been where he is without me.” 

Thus life’s rough places are often smoothed for us by the 
blessed gift of self-illusion. 


(To be continued.) 
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